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LONDON FEMALE SERVANTS. 


‘‘TueseE servants,’ exclaims every housekeeper, ‘‘ these ser- 
vants are the plague of one’s life.” The days have long gone by 
when a housemaid, or a cook, who gave even tolerable satisfaction 
to the family by which she was employed, never thought of quit- 
ting her situation for years. But now the remaining of a female 
domestic in her place beyond six, or at most twelve or eighteen 
months, is a matter of rare occurrence. Indeed, a six months’ 
character is pretty generally considered in a favourable point of 
view, and may be taken as about the average period of uninter- 
rupted service within the bills of mortality. 

The excuses given by females for leaving their “last mistress ’’ 
are often exceedingly ludicrous. One will unblushingly tell you 
that she left because the lady was “‘ fidgety.’” The meaning of 
this phrase on such occasions is, that the mistress wished her 
rooms and furniture to be kept decently clean, or her kitchen pre- 
served in proper order, or the family dinner not to be absolutely 
spoiled every day through mere negligence. Her orders on these 
subjects she was obliged to repeat perhaps twice or thrice every 
month, and then comes the usual petulant commentary—‘* Oh, 
ma’am, I see I cannot give you satisfaction, and you had better 
provide yourself-with another servant as soon as you can.” 

It is no uncommon complaint on the part of an ex-cook that her 
late mistress was always in the larder or the kitchen ; which means, 
that the said mistress believed she had a right to enter occasionally 
every room in her own house, to see that it was kept in a cleanly 
and healthy condition. Indeed, I have heard that some cooks 
have gone so far as to tell mistresses that their visits to the nether 
dominions were equivalent to the expression of a suspicion of dis- 
honesty against servants, and that such things were not to be put 
up with! There is pride for you! Be assured that there is 
dishonesty—that there is at least some wrong proceeding always 
going on, when such flights of passion as these are resorted to. A 





well-intentioned servant never dreams of being suspected of | 


improper conduct ; and whenever I hear charges of particular acts 
repelled by such persons before they are made, I invariably con- 
clude, and seldom have found myself in error, that this species of 
anticipated defence is made in order to throw a veil, if possible, 
over guilt meditated, or already reduced to a system. 

Another prompt excuse for a servant’s abandonment of her last 
situation is, that she wished to “ better herself.” This I have 
generally found to be the pretext of a person of restless disposition, 
who conceives that her sole business is to receive her wages, to 
eat, drink, sleep, go out, or receive followers at home, as often as 
she can, and to waste, break glass and china, and probably to rob 
ad libitum. To “better herself’? means no more nor less than a 
new experiment, with a view to find out a family in which she could 
do any or all these things with the least possible degree of danger 
or interruption. These “ self-bettering’’ damsels are always to 
be most cautiously avoided. 

The presumptuous air which a servant who has been for some time 
in London thinks herself entitled to assume, whenever, to use the 
common ‘phrase, she comes after a place, is often very amusing. 
‘‘T hear, ma’am, that you want a housemaid. Pray, ma’am, 
what wages do you give?’’ ‘Sixteen guineas a year.’’ ‘‘ Six- 
teen guineas a-year, ma’am! I never went out under eighteen, 
and found, too, in tea, sugar, and beer! Of course you keep a 
footman, ma’am?’’ “No, we do not keep a footman, and you 
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would have to look after the furniture both in the parlour and 
drawing-room.”’ ‘Never heard of such a thing, ma’am! Never 
accustomed to any place where a footman was not kept. Good 
morning, ma’am ;’’ and off she goes with all the gait of a super- 
fine lady. 

In some families it is highly inconvenient to have a man-servant. 
Their means may not permit of it; or their house may afford no 
accommodation for such an inmate; or they may not have suffi- 
cient employment for him. Of all earthly nuisances there are few 
more disagreeable than to see a man-servant iolling about in one’s 
house the greater part of the day. The mischief done to the other 
servants by his example of idleness is incalculable, not to speak 
of the certainty with which immorality always springs from such 
a source. Where no man-servant is employed, it becomes neces- 
sary that the shoes and knives should be cleaned. by the cook. If 
you wish to have a tolerable cook, it is very difficult to meet with 
one who, in addition to her ordinary work, will perform these ~ 
latter duties. ‘‘ What, ma’am, soil my hands by cleaning boots 
and shoes! How could you expect me to make pastry, ma’am, or 
puddings, or jellies, or preserves? in short, how could you think 
of asking a good cook, such as I profess to be, ma’am, to degrade 
herself to such drudgery ? Your place won’t do for me, ma’am !”” 
Another exit in the Lady Teazle style! 

In London, at least, it is quite idle for a mistress, on engaging 
a well-looking young housemaid, to stipulate that she is to have 
no followers. ‘‘ Oh! ma’am, I assure you,’”’ they generally say, 
“IT know nobody in London. I have no followers. There is, 
indeed, a brother of mine, just come to town to look after a place, 
and I would be very thankful, ma’am (a low curtsy) if you could 
tell me of one that might suit him. You wouid not object, ma’am, 
to allow me to see him occasionally, and sometimes to go to church 
with him on a Sunday evening.” ‘Oh! as to church, I am very 
glad you mentioned it. I not only allow, but always insist upon 
my servants going to church in turn on the Sabbath, and I see no 
objection to your brother coming for you on such occasions : on 
the contrary, it isa very proper thing to be done, and he can even 
have his tea with you before you go.” ‘Thank you, ma’am ; 
(another very low curtsy ;) I am sure I shall be very comfortable in 
my place, ma’am, and I shall be sure to come on Tuesday, ma’am.”’ 

The damsel is as good as her word. “A new broom always 
sweeps clean.’’? Everything goes on well for a few weeks. The 
brother is sure to make his appearance every Sunday evening, and 
twice or thrice a week; moreover, he may be perceived at the 
area gate conversing in the dusk of evening with his affectionate 
“ sister.’’ Poor young man! he has yet found no place, but he 
has a great-coat on, with a large pocket in it, which the good 
‘« sister ’? takes care to line pretty well with loaves of new bread, 
and half-pounds of butter, and often tea and sugar, abstracted from 
her mistress’s store-room. It need scarcely be added, that the 
pair, when they are supposed to be attending at church, are very 
far from it, gadding about town, or the parks, if the weather be 
favourable, or in the public-house. Sooner or later this “ brother” 
and ‘‘sister’’ are married—or ought to be so—and then the 
damsel, finding a change of residence necessary, gives her mistress 
warning, and lucky will it be for the indulgent lady if, after 
“* Mary ”’ has left, she finds all her plate safe. These ‘* brothers ’’ 
are most commonly practised thieves; they contrive to make 
acquaintance with the young women who come from the country 
in search of places in London, and frequently to plunge them into 
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ruin, either by inducing them to become parties to schemes for 
purloining plate, or for supplying food for themselves and their 
associates, when obliged to keep out of the way of the police. 

The cook seldom has a “ brother,’’ or apparently any follower 
at all. Her great object is to make money, and she has means of 
doing so which, even though she reads her large bible every Sun- 
day, she justifies to herself in this way. Let her wages be of what 
amount they may, she never thinks them equal to her merit, and 
so she says to herself, ‘As my mistress does not give me more 
than eighteen, or, as it may be, twenty, or five-and-twenty guineas 
a-year, and as I am entitled to, at least, double that amount, | 
have a right to get it some 2 or other.” The ‘‘ way” she 
usually adopts is well known. She is, or is not, allowed “ per- 
quisites,”” the perquisites being the superfluous ‘ dripping ”’ and 
kitchen offal of various descriptions. It is of very little advantage 
to the mistress to say that such perquisites are never permitted in 
her family, because whether permitted or not, taken they most 
certainly are. If not permitted, a show of such remnants is always 
kept up avery small show indeed—but if inquiry upon the subject 
is instituted, the answer, given too in a very surly tone, will be, 
“Why, what can you expect, ma’am? Surely your roast-joints 
can’t be decently cooked without sufficient dripping! Very well, 
ma’am, if you like your dinner to be spoilt, ma’am, I can use less 
in future ; but you must provide anew cook, ma’am, for I wouldn’t 
lose my character, ma’am, by sending cinders to your table! ”’ 

It would be well if this were the only portion of the family 
* remnants ”’ preyed uy-on by the cook. But the tale of depreda- 
tion is not yet half told. Cooks are fond of drink, and are not 
often voracious eaters; they consequently contrive to balance 
the matter. The butcher, somehow or other, always sends in a 
piece of beef, or loin of mutton, weighing three or four pounds 
more than the mistress has ordered. When the joint is served to 
table, it appears, however, not to exceed the quantity ordered, for 
it has been already reduced to its ordered weight, if not under it, 
by the skill of the mistress ‘‘ below stairs,” who, before it was 
cooked, used her own knife freely. The ‘‘ perquisite” is carefully 
put by until an opportunity occurs for transferring it to her “ cus- 
tomer ’’ out of doors. 

When the joint goes down stairs from the dining-room, it is 
forthwith still further lightened by another slice or two; and if 
the mistress happen to visit the larder pext day, and observes the 
contemptible figure cut by her twelve or fourteen pound sirloin 
(scarcely three or four pounds having been consumed in the 
dining-room), she is assured, with an air not capable of change—a 
cheek not accustomed to blush, that there it is, just as it was 
brought from table! The mistress does not understand this—it is 
quite a mystery to her; the beef looked so much larger when it 
left the dining-room ; but she has no remedy, and the game goes 
on as usual. 

There are very few cooks engaged in the service of families 
above the mere retail trading ranks in London, who, before going 
to a new place, have not entered into a regular contract with some 
convenient shop, where you may see, ill-written in large letters on 
a paper suspended near the door—* The highest price given here 
for kitchen stuff." To these receptacles usually go the dripping, 
the purloined butter and eggs. But the butcher’s meat appro- 
_— by the cook is despatched to a different quarter—to a 

usband, a sister, a daughter, or some other connexion of the 
ruler of the kitchen. Usually, of a Monday morning, and,often 
on one or two other mornings of the week, between six and seven 
o’clock, a woman cloaked may be seen loitering about the area- 
gate or the hall-door. Under her cloak she carries a capacious 
bag, which she carefully conceals. The hall-door is speedily un- 
locked, for every ‘ careful" cook is always up early, to cleanse 

and whiten the door-steps! The bag is opened, into it rolls a 
parcel containing the abstracted pieces of beef or mutton, frag- 
ments of pies and puddings, stolen biscuits and fruit, and not 
seldom a bottle of wine, if through any carelessness the key of the 
cellar be left in the way of any of the servants. The “ conveyer ”” 
immediately disappears, after being told when she is to come again. 
Nothing of this is known to the family, for at that early hour they 
are all fast asleep! It has happened to me, however, to see this 
sort of work go on at the hall-doors of my opposite neighbours, 
and if they had been on the look out about the same time, I make 
us doubt at all that they might have observed a similar proceeding 
at mine. 

_ No servant will enter a family without stipulating for certain 
times for going out :—a day or two in every month, or every Sun- 
day evening, or at least every alternate Sunday evening, « It may 
be set down as a certainty that these visits seldom tend to improve 








the character and habits of a female domestic. The hours she has 
thus at her own disposal are not spent, generally speaking, in 
goodcompany. It is of course required that she must return 
home at a regular hour,—ten, or at farthest half-past ten, o’clock 
at night. If it happens that she is much later than this, be 
assured that she is always prepared with a plausible excuse. She 
had found her mother, or her sister, or her aunt, or somebody or 
another, very dangerously ill—indeed at death’s door. The ready 
tear would be in her eye, her language would become more and 
more pathetic, and then would follow audible sobs, for she has no 
doubt that the poor dear sufferer is at that moment dead—and 
away she would fly to the kitchen in an agony of woe! Depend 
upon it this lady had been drinking something stronger than table 
beer, and the sooner you get rid of her the better. 

The art, the smooth-tongued hypocrisy, by which some female 
servants contrive to win the entire confidence of their mistresses, 
are really often very surprising. I had once a nurse in my family 
who was undoubtedly the most consummate deceiver it has ever 
been my fortune to encounter. Her autobiography, if she narrated 
it candidly, would be a “ curiosity ” in the history of the most 
accomplished thieves. When she came first to our house to 
inquire about the ‘‘ nurse’s place,” which she understood would 
soon be vacant, her manner appeared so utterly unsophisticated, 
so simple, so sincere, so honest, so quiet, and in everything so like 
to the character required to constitute a good attendant upon very 
young children, that we were quite certain we had hit upon a 
** treasure.’? We were almost disposed to take her without further 
inquiry. She could not however come for some days, as she was 
obliged to go into the country to see her mother, who was very 
poorly. The very mention of her mother’s name drew tears into 
her eyes. Her apparent filial affection tended, of course, to 
strengthen the impression she had already produced. She referred 
for her character to a lady residing about twenty miles from town, 
whose address she gave with the utmost particularity. 

By way of precaution, which we thought almost superfluous, 
we wrote to the lady in question, and in due time received an 
answer in every way satisfactory. Ina few days after, the new 
nurse came, and entered upon her duties, and really executed them 
in an irreproachable manner for some time. She appeared much 
attached to the children, especially to an infant then some seven 
or eight months old. So implicit was our confidence in her 
honesty, and in the faithful discharge of all her duties, that having 
had occasion to go to Paris for a few weeks, we committed to her 
the entire control of our household during our absence, directing 
her (for she could write) to make frequent reports to us of the 
health of our children. 

She had not heen long iv our service before she announced to 
us that she was a married woman—a fact which she had not men- 
tioned in the first instance. She said she had not been questioned 
upon this point, Our recollection undoubtedly differed from this 
statement, but then we thought we must have been mistaken, so 
plausible was her manner on the occasion. She soon after 
appeared at church on a Sunday accompanied by the young man 
whom she represented to be her husband. We saw them come 
in together, and as he seemed a respectable, sedate, well-dressed 
person, we made no farther remark on the subject; she having 
assured us he was about to enter the service of the Earl of > 
as his valet. The nobleman whom she mentioned was elderly, 
and an invalid, who lived almost constantly in the country. 

Things went on thus smoothly for upwards of two years—a rare 
period of service in London. Whenever her mistress was indis- 
posed, she attended to her with the most vigilant care, administered 
her medicine, took her orders for the other servants, wes allowed 
free access to the store-room, and held, or at least took possession 
of, allthe keys. It never occurred to us even to suspect her of 
the slightest disposition to abuse the confidence we reposed in her 
integrity. 

Her mistress now and then missed a little silver from her purse 
—some small sum—half-a-crown, or a shilling, or some odd six- 
pences; but she concluded that she must have paid them away, 
though she could not precisely remember to whom, or for what. 
One, two, three, four rings, and some other little ornaments, had 
taken their departure from her trinket-box. The nurse bethought 
her, when the subject was mentioned, that she had seen the 
children playing one day with these said missing things, and so 

erhaps they had been lost, However, she would search for them. 
Her search was seldom unsuccessful. The ring, or whatever it 
was, she found in a crevice of the nursery floor, or amongst the 
childrens’ toys, or somewhere or other. She made a character for 
herself as the best “ finder ’’ of lost things we had ever known. 
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‘* The reason, ma’am,’’ she would say, when thanked for her 


trouble, ‘‘that I always find, is because I search well. Other 
servants won’t take the same pains, and no wonder they can’t 
find. But whenever anything is lost, tell me, ma’am, and I shall 
be sure to discover it if it be in the house.”’ 

These occurrences being repeated, it tended a little, though it 
must be confessed but very little, to open our eyes. One day a 
lady and her children came to visit us. She gave her youngest 
boy two half-crowns to amuse himself with by rolling them about, 
in order to keep him quiet while we were at luncheon. Upon her 
departure the money was nowhere to be discovered. Our nurse 
had certainly seen the boy rolling something about, but being 
much employed with her own duties, she did not even know what 
it was. Search was made, but in vain. Our visiter, a lady of 
some experience in household management, warned us of our mis- 
placed confidence in our nurse, for she was sure, from her manner, 
that she was dishonest, and that the missing half-crowns were in 
her pocket at the very moment when she said she knew nothing 
about them. The charge was so emphatically made, and was to 
us so utterly incredible, that for a while it even caused a coolness 
between the two families. 

However, something (I forget what) soon after occurred, which 
induced us to suspect that all was not right in our house. Our 
sherry-wine was reduced, we thought, rather lower than our ordi- 
nary consumption could justify. Some pretty wreaths of flowers, 
ribands laid by for awhile, and other such articles, had not been 
seen in their usual places. The “ finder” of the family was put 
into requisition ; the articles were immediately forthcoming ; they 
had been, “no doubt by some aceident,’’ thrown into an old 
bonnet-box, where they were all found together ! 

At length a sovereign was missing. No doubt could be enter- 
tained of the loss: the purse containing it, with four other sove- 
reigns—change which had been an hour before received for a 5/. 
note—had been left for a few moments on the drawing-room table. 
It being now unquestionable that there was a thief in the house, all 
the servants were summoned and interrogated on the subject. 
They all affirmed utter ignorance of the matter, with the greatest 
composure; our most ‘‘ admirable” nurse, as we always called 
her, alone excepted : her face turned pale, her lips were absolutely 
white and quivering, while her denial was vociferous. She sug- 
gested that a rigorous search should be made; that the children, 
perhaps, had taken it out, and ‘‘ played ’’ with it, and perhaps had 
hidden it, in their play, under one of the sofa-cushions. When I 
heard this, I felt quite assured that the sovereign would be soon 
forthcoming. I was a true prophet; for, in an hour or two after, 
the housemaid did actually find it in the place so indicated ! 

Of course, I ordered our most “ excellent,” most ‘‘ honest ’’ 
nurse, to quit my house forthwith. She soon found another 
place, and had the courage to refer to us for a character. We 
stated everything that had occurred ; but so plausible was her 
deportment, that the lady with whom she was in treaty absolutely 
believed her to have been most unjustly treated. She took her 
into her service, favoured her with her utmost confidence, and, 
before three months elapsed, the husband of this very lady wrote 
to us, to say that all our suspicions were fully borne out; for that 
they had detected her in the very act of plunder, and had her 
committed to prison. A foolish and unjustifiable impulse of hu- 
manity had, however, induced them not to prosecute her—and so 
they let her loose again upon society ! 

Yet this nurse was in her way rich! She had no family; she 
had a purse full of sovereigns, two or three boxes well stored with 
linen, the greater part of which, no doubt, she had stolen. She 
wanted for nothing ; she was always well dressed; her wages were 
handsome, and she would never receive them until they amounted 
to 20%. or more. ‘The fact was, that she had in her an irresistible 
propensity to filching ; a propensity often discoverable in persons 
of much higher station, as we may observe from the ordiyary police 
reports in the newspapers. 

Let me not, however, go too far in running down the character 
of London servants in general. That there are some amongst 
them very excellent persons, honest and faithful in every sense of 
the words, and disposed to be truly religious, I make no doubt at 
all. Nor ought we to be too rigorous with respect to these 
“necessary evils,’’ as they are «ften called. We should not 


expect too much from classes or the people whose education has 
been hitherto most deplorably neglected. It has happened to me 
to have witnessed, both in my own family and in the families of 
some of my friends, acts of servants, especially female servants, 
characterised by the greatest disinterestedness, real affection, and 
inflexible integrity, under circumstances of a very trying nature. 


We may set it down as a universal rule, that every person, of 
every order in society, has his or her drawback. We must not 
look for the perfection in others which we cannot find in ourselves. 
If, upon the whole, a domestic appears disposed to perform her 
duty, and sincerely sets about it in the best manner she can, she 
ought not to be ‘‘ too closely followed,’ as they say 

I have not heard many persons approve much of servants whom 
they have procured from what are called the Registry Offices. 
Domestics of good character may possibly sometimes be obtained 
in this way ; but, generally speaking, the reverse seems nearer to 
the rule. There could be hardly any institution more useful than 
one which should be wholly under the control of a number of the 
heads of respectable families, associated together for the purpose 
of supplying servants to such persons as would subscribe a certain 
sum annually. Females, well recommended, might be afforded 
refuge and useful instruction in an establishment of this descrip- 
tion, when out of place; but care should be taken that, whilst 
under the protection of the institution, they should not be permit- 
ted to live in idleness. 

It is a sacred obligation which mistresses owe to society, to give 
just and candid characters of servants who have lived with them. 
The period of service, and the cause of its cessation, should always 
be accurately stated. While the ordinary dictates of charity 
should be duly considered, no real vice, no strong tendency to bad 
habits, no propensity to impertinence, should be passed over, 
without being fully represented to the party applying for the cha- 
racter. If this rule were strictly observed in all cases, we should 
have infinitely less annoyance than we now are obliged to endure, 
from the frequency of change in which London female servants are 
fond of indulging. While they are in want of. money, they are 
ready to accept of any situation—no matter how severe the labour, 
or scanty the remuneration. But, as soon as they have been en- 
abled to dress themselves well, and to put a few sovereigns toge- 
ther, they become tired of constant employment, and easily 
abandon a good place, in order that they may enjoy a few weeks cf 
indolence and liberty. In London they have, as they believe, a 
boundless field for adventure, and they seldom think that the 
number of their competitors for place is also without limit. It is 
extremely difficult to lay down any maxim for the guidance of 
families, as to the period of previous service which they ought to 
require on the part of any female seeking employment, and for any 
time accustomed to the duties she is to be called upon to perform. 
It would, however, be one great step towards the cure of the many 
evils now connected with this subject, if families in general would 
resolve, unless good reason were shown to the contrary, never to 
listen to any application from servants who had not lived in their 
last place one year, or at the least six months. 

Too much caution cannot be observed in taking a written cha- 
racter, especially where the party giving, or supposed to give, 
such a certificate, is residing some miles out of town, The 
f-brication of false characters is part of the system of London 
thievery. There may be no such person as the one referred to, or 
the letter of the inquirer is answered ‘‘ most satisfactorily,’ by 
somebody perhaps whose testimony is not to be depended upon. 
Those who. accept such ‘characters ’’ ought not to complain if 
they eventually find th lves grievously deceived,—if, in short, 
they discover that they have admitted within their doors, instead 
of an ‘‘ honest,’’ “industrious,” and * sober’? servant, an asso- 
ciate of one of the gangs of house-plunderers by which the metro- 
polis is infested. 





[The preceding article is the contribution of a valued correspondent, of 
whose kind and considerate character some of the preceding sentiments are a 
rather imperfect reflection. Sufficient allowance has not been made for the 
grievous deficiency in moral culture, as well as intelligence, with which, both 
from necessity and neglect, female servants are sent out to earn their bread ; 
and, at the same time, no notice is taken of the share which mistresses have in 
spoiling servants, and turning them into plagues, instead of benefits. How 
often do inconsiderate mistresses require services to be done, to which the ser- 
vants may well answer, in the style of the famous Irish baronet, that they can- 
not be in two places at once, “ barring they were a bird!"” How often do 
mistresses forget that servants have feelings! How often are they scolded for 
doing, at one time, what they were scolded, at ane .er time, for not doing * 
Besides, while it is admitted, that almost aii London housekeepers have reason 
to complain of almost aii London female servants, much, very much, of the 
cause is to be traced to the wealthier classes, whose inconsiderate pamperings of 
the many half-idle servants in their houses does much to break down the 
general standard of morality which migAt exist, even with the very deficient 





education which servants receive.--Ep. LonDON SAT, JOURNAL.} 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA *. 

Were we under the conviction that people are as liable to be 
deceived as ever they were about emigration, we would hesitate to 
bring under the notice of our readers the volume whose portly and 
ample title is given below. It relates to a newly-founded colony, 
which, after the extravagant expectations entertained at the time 
of its proposed establishment had given way to gloomy realities, 
has been suffering under somewhat unmerited neglect. That it is 
a fine country, there can hardly be a doubt ; and that the colony 
might have been much more flourishing than it is, had proper 
principles and proper management regulated its establishment, 
there can be as little doubt. Still, we are not quite prepared to 
believe that it is a country where people may not only live extra- 
ordinarily happy, but find it very difficult to die ; and as our 
worthy author seems to have a strong tendency to ‘“‘ gi!d refined 
gold ’’ with respect to this his favourite colony, we only ask our 
readers to allow a little discount for his glowing descriptions, and 
then we may have some hope that none of them will permit their 
imaginations to get so heated as to be induced to run away to 
Australia, without waiting to ask themselves if they belong to the 
class who are fitted for emigration. There is, indeed, but little 
chance of its doing mischief to the humbler classes of intending 
emigrants: for the book, instead of being packed into a con- 
venient *‘ Handbook ”’ size, and sold for two or three shillings, is 
spread out into a comely octavo, and sold at a goodly price. Indeed, 
the author distinctly states that his object is to address a class of 
readers somewhat above the mere emigrant. 

‘*The chief object,’’ he says, ‘‘ of this volume, is to call the 
attention of the public to the advantages held out in the neglected 
colony of Western Australia to emigrants, to capitalists, and also 
to the younger branches of the higher classes, and to the middle 
orders, who, under existing circumstances, are unable to” find 
employment adequate to their numbers, education, and habits. 
Incidentally the subject has called on the writer to show that, 
up to this time, the colonial department of the English govern- 
ment has had neither system nor principles in the settlement of 
new colonies ; the want of which has retarded, and is retarding, 
the formation of new communities in different parts of the world, 
and which, politically considered, have become necessary to the 
support of the manufacturing and mechanical era into which Eng- 
land has advanced beyond the possibility of return, or even of 
regulated and systematised progression.’’ 

We refer our readers to an early number of the Journal (No. 
12) for some general description of the great island of Australia, 
and at once introduce them to the particular colony of which we 
are treating. The colony, or rather the province, of Western 
Australia occupies the western extremity of the island-continent, 
known down to a recent period by the name of New Holland—a 
name which is gradually giving way to the more modern and 
general title of Australia. 

‘* The colony of Western Australia, as defined by her Majesty’s 
commission, includes all that portion of New Holland which is 
situated to the westward of the 129th degree of longitude: its 
greatest length is, therefore, 1280 miles from north to south, and 
200 miles from east to west.’’ 

‘* The voyage from England in a sailing-ship may be considered 
to require one hundred days. As soon as the channel is cleared, 
and the Bay of Biscay crossed,—which, with a favourable breeze, 
will take one week,—a brighter sky and a more genial climate are 
entered. If the voyage has been prudently commenced towards 
the winter, there is a probability of its being continued without 
even one day of storm; the fresh and grateful breezes carrying 
the vessel forward, while health and buoyancy of spirits gradually 
pervade the minds of the emigrants, and prepare them for the new 
and useful labours they have undertaken. Lieutenant Breton tells 
us that he has made two voyages, his friend four, ‘ without expe- 





* The Colony of Western Australia: a Manual for Emigrants to that Settle- 
ment or its Dependencies : comprising its Discovery, Settlement, Aborigines, 
Land-Regulations, Principles of Colonial Emigration ; Statistical, Financial, 
and Agricultural Reports ; also Instructions and Hints to Settlers, Directions 


riencing anything approaching to a storm ; indeed, the sea was so 
smooth the whole way, that he had some difficulty to persuade 
himself that they were not under the lee of the land.’ Incipient 
consumption, dyspepsia, glandular and nervous diseases, gradually 
disappear, and the climate of the colony perfects the cure. 

“It must not be supposed that the voyage is one of dull mono- 
tony: lands and islands attract attention, ships are met with and 
hailed; the beaming sun gives the character of rolling liquid silver 
to the waves ; flying-fish glitter in the sunbeams; dolphins follow 
in the vessel’s wake, gambol about her bows, or fly from the pur- 
suing albicore ; innumerable star-fish float past, varying in form 
and motion ; birds sport around, or watch their prey, changing in 
nature as the ship advances on her voyage, until the flocks of wild 
fowl are no longer seen, being succeeded by the peterel, the frigate- 
bird, and the mysterious silent albatross soaring like a spirit above 
the waves. When the sun has sunk into his ocean-bed amid 
clouds of every hue and form, the sudden night changes the splen- 
dour to scenes as wonderful, only more subdued ;—the ship, as she 
divides the refluent waves, seems creating, as if to illuminate her 
track, new-born phosphoric fire, which springs in showers as the 
surges are dashed by her bows, and falling, subside into undulat- 
ing curves of liquid light, which follow until the gleam is lost in 
distance : the vault of heaven is indeed ‘ fretted with golden fire ;’ 
new constellations rise and set; every star beams with tenfold 
lustre, while the soul is wrapped in wonder and admiration, and 
silently worships the great Creator; which must tend to elevate, 
to purify, and fill it with gratitude and humility.” 

As those who are bound for Western Australia will, of course, 
buy Mr. Ogle’s book for their own particular use, we pass over all 
directions to emigrants to take care of themselves, and to make 
themselves comfortable, and at once suppose our readers to be off 
the coast. 

‘‘This colony of Western Australia 1s in a position highly 
advantageous, whether considered in relation to Europe or to 
Asia. It is nearer by one month’s voyage to the former than 
Sydney, and only twenty-five days’ sail from Madras; and when 
steam communication has been established, less than half that 
time will be necessary to convey the exhausted European from 
the enervating climate of Hindostan to the invigorating and 
healthful air of Western Australia; also those productions of the 
East which may be in demand.” 

The public are more generally acquainted with Western 
Australia by the name of Swan River, than by its more general 
designation. This, however, the reader is aware, is but the 
designation of a portion of an extensive province. 

‘“The Western division, usually designated the settlement of 
Swan River, may be considered the most important colony which 
has ever been founded by Great Britain. That opinion is given 
after mature reflection, and a comparison with the colonies and 
dependencies of this great empire. Swan River bounds the 
northern limit of the great plain of Quartania, and is in 32 degrees 
12 seconds latitude, and 115 degrees 40 seconds longitude. ‘The 
name Zwaanen Riviere was given to it by Vlaming, a Dutch navi- 
gator, in 1697. The sailing distance from the meridian of Green- 
wich is 13,000 miles ; and from Swan River to— 


Distance. Sailing time. 
Cape of Good Hope 5,000 miles 31 days. 
Madras * f - 3,400 25 
Ceylon ‘ : - 3,100 21 
Van Dieman’s Land . 2,200 12 
Sydney ° . - 2,600 16 


We come now to Mr. Ogle’s glowing eulogium on the climate 
of Western Australia; and really, in this dreary, drip, drip, drip- 
ping weather, he sets us a-longing to go to Western Australia. 
We string together two passages, from two different parts of his 
book, in which he expatiates on this ‘‘ dry ’’ theme. 

‘* Man,” he tells us, quite authoritatively, ‘to be physically 
contented, needs only warmth, clothing, and sufficiency of food. 
The climate is perhaps the healthiest and most genial on the earth : 
no bitter frosts, chilling winds, perpetual damps, or sudden 
changes of temperature, subject the human frame to disease. The 
effect on the mind is equally great: the spirits are cheerful and 
light, so that mere existence is pleasurable; the perceptions 
become more acute and active: and it is the opinion of that accu- 
rate observer, Sir James Stirling, that the mental powers of future 





for the Anchorages, &c.; with the most correct Map extant. By Nathaniel 
Ogie, I’.G.S., &c. &c. With an Appendix, containing the Governor’s Com- 
mission, Land Regulations, a List of the Names of the Proprietors, their Original 
Grants and Number of Acres, Tenures, Conditions, Transfers, &c. Taken 
from Official Documents,—Loudon; James Fraser. 1839, 





* The best season for the voyage to India, is from April to September. A 
vessel leaving Swan River at that season, soon gets into the southseast trade- 
wind, which attends her across the line, where the south-west monsoon carries 
her to Madras 
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generations will be pce improved ; but that all excitement 
and stimuli should be avoided, as unnecessary and injurious. The 
changes of the seasons are gradual ; and never is the heat so oppres- 
sive as to create languor, or the cold so great as to produce dis- 
comfort. The earth is fertile, yielding her increase ; the seas teem 
with fish ; and by industry—(labour is, by the Almighty fiat, the 
lot of man)—every one can provide enough for himself and his 
family ; and the more numerous they are, the better for him. 
Such being the fact, the great incentives to crime and vice are 
removed ; simplicity of mind and thankfulness of heart must 
follow, as truly as effects their causes. 
factory (with one drawback) the present state of society is, the 
fature may anticipate improvement, which should be fostered by 
religious instruction combined with human information.’’ 

‘By the unanimous testimony of every writer and every tra- 
veller, the climate of Western Australia is equal, if not superior, 
to any on the habitable globe. The English language has been 
taxed to the utmost for epithets of admiration to convey the 
opinions of various writers. The medical reports coincide in stat- 
ing that the diseases incident to childhood seem for the most part 
eradicated ; and those few which remain are modified so as to give 
no cause for alarm. Dyspepsia, and other affections of the diges- 
tive organs, give way to the genial effects of the climate. Asthma, 
bronchial affections, tendency to ption, and all the insidious 
pulmonary diseases, seem to vanish as by an enchanter’s wand, 
and change the delicate convalescent into the robust and healthful 
creature. No woman, at the date of Mr. Milligan’s valuable 
report, had died of childbirth in the colony; and the general 
health of women is improved by the dry and elastic air. All rheu- 
matic affections are mitigated and cured; while the ‘cold and 
melancholy damp,’ which weighs the spirit down as age steals on, 
seems to have attained no footing in that land of warmth and 
breezy freshness.”’ 

Here is a description of the three little ‘‘ wooden” towns, which, 
as yet, constitute the chief places of Western Australia. 

“The first appearance of the country, near the town of Free- 
mantle, is not inviting, though the approach to it from the sea 
is imposing. The first object which indicates the site of the town 
is an octagonal building of white stone, built near the edge of the 
precipice overhanging the mouth of the river. The town is yet 
very limited in extent ; the streets are wide, laid out at right angles 
with each other, and some of them macadamised. Limestone of 
a fine quality is to be procured at Arthur’s Head, and in all pro- 
bability will constitute the chief material in the construction of all 
future buildings. There are several inns, where accommodation and 
provisions are to be procured, of such a character as to have received 
the approbation of luxurious invalids from British India. The 
shops and stores contain nearly all the commodities and imple- 
ments which a settler is likely to require. Though the district 
round is, from the mere want of irrigation, sandy, yet, as Moore 
in his natural and beautiful letters, which do credit to his head 
and his heart, says, ‘ we must not judge of this by similar-looking 
places at home, for all vegetables flourish on it ; and cattle thrive 
on the herbage, scanty though it be.’ The building-conditions 
relating to this town will be found in the appendix, as well as the 
conditions appertaining to all the other towns as yet determined 
on 





“ Perth is the next city, and is the seat of government. A 
winding estuary, from two furlongs to a mile in breadth, runs for 
several miles through pleasing or romantic scenery, varying the 
views by the circuitous course round long spits of sand, it being 
necessary to keep in deep water. Rocks of grotesque shape con- 
stitute, in many places, the prominent features of the.banks ; some 
decked in the profuse embroidery of nature, others lurking amid 
shrubs and trees, and many standing out bare and precipitous. 
This variegated estuary opens into Melville water, a beautiful 
expanse, six miles long and four wide, which has a fine back- 
ground, composed of the Darling range. The mouth of the river 
Canning is seen nearly four miles from the estuary on the right; a 
narrow strait is then threaded, and at the foot of a hill richly 
clothed with wood is seen the town of Perth, built on one of its 
declivities, and stretching along the arms of a curving bay. 
Passage-boats regularly ply between Freemantle and Perth, per- 
forming the distance in about two hours. Should the journey by 


land be preferred, horses are easily procured : the traveller has to 
cross a horse-ferry at Preston Point, about a mile and a half higher 
than Freemantle ; and from the opposite side a road runs to Perth, 
along a loose sandy tract, passing through an open forest. 

‘* In good taste, some fine trees have been left, which partially 
conceal the town. 


A ridge runs parallél with the water's edge, 


Therefore, however satis- | 





on which the main street is built, extending nearly one mile. If 
due attention could be paid to architectural elevation, there are 
few places whose beauty would compete with this esplanade. As 
stone can be easily transported from Mount Eliza, and bricks 
made on the spot, the temporary wooden buildings will soon dis- 
appear; more particularly as during the summer they are many 
degrees warmer than a house of stone or brick. The barracks, 
the commissariat stores, and the first church ever built in the 
colony, under the directions of that exemplary man, Archdeacon 
Scott, are the most conspicuous structures. 

“The next town is Guildford : thedistance toit by land is about seven 
miles ; by the Swan river, on the left bank of which it is situated, it is 
twelve miles, owing to the windings of the stream. About one 
mile above Perth, there are shoals nearly a mile in extent, termed 
‘ flats,’ which during the summer materially impede the navigation. 
The government, to remove this impediment, has cut a canal about 
450 yards in length, which diminishes the distance three miles 
between the towns. The river is to be dammed up, in order to 
turn its waters into the canal, which otherwise would only be par- 
tially filled. The road, which is on the right bank of the river, is 
sandy and heavy; but as bridges have been thrown across the 
brooks and ravines, carriages can pass from town to town. The 
time is not far distant when the road will be constructed on the 
opposite bank, and the dam most probably will be used as a cause- 
way, to facilitate the change. Guildford, being contiguous to the 
confluence of the Helena and the Swan, promises to become here- 
after a favourite spot. The soil on the banks of the Helena, near 
to its junction with the Swan, is the richest alluvial soil yet known 
in the district: the village is scattered, and every cottage is orna- 
mented with a garden, and possesses well-fenced fields close at 
hand. The source of the Helena is in an elevated plain within 
the Darling range, whence it runs from the east through a valley 
for fifty or sixty miles, in some parts rocky and romantic, in 
others rural and picturesque. The superiority of the soil soon 
attracted settlers, who have, with honourable emulation, vied with 
each other in exertion, and on every side golden harvests wave to 
the wind; the vines bend with their luscious load; the fig, the 
peach, and every fruit and flower that can gratify the taste or 
smell, or delight the eye, and awake feclings of gratitude, seem 
eager to arrive at maturity. The pastures are teeming with healthy, 
lively, and thriving herds, and the hills afford food to flocks of 
sheep, whose wool is held in the highest estimation in our markets, 
and whose increase proves the salubrity of the climate, and the 
fitness of the herbage for them.” 

The cause of the failure of Western Australia, as a thriving 
colony, is only hinted at in the following extracts :— 

‘* Western Australia,” says Mr. Ogle, ‘‘ was, like other colonies, 
founded without principles or system ; and the hardships endured, 
and the losses incurred, were enough to have shaken the stoutest 
hearts: but the high and undaunted spirit displayed by the greater 
number, and the conduct of Sir James Stirling, the first governor, 
met and conquered the difficulties, and prepared a path in the 
wilderness, which those who now follow will find leading to a 
promised land,—not to a land of idleness, but of uniform labour ; 
not toa place of varied and continuous bustle and excitement, but 
where the peaceful occupations of the shepherd, the herdsman, 
and the tiller of the soil, consume the year ;—where the vanities 
of life have no stage for display, and therefore seem to have been 
lost on reaching that distant shore. There the anxious father of 
a family exchanges the corrosion of doubt and anxiety for their 
future provision for a quiet and secure feeling, that God has 
placed him in a beautiful region, so vast that thousands of years 
will elapse before it feels the same pressure of numbers and 
want of occupation as the old and noble country from which he 
came. New ties are formed: and time, each succeeding year, 
draws a fresh veil over all that was left, until only the indistinct 
impressions are perceived, while new and binding ties spring up, 
and the new country becomes the father-land of his children, who 
hear and read of England as of a distant realm where once their 
parents dwelt. 

‘* Had the principle of keeping capital, land, and labour in due 
proportions, been adopted in all the Australian colonies lately 
settled, and the system of local taxation for local purposes been 
instituted, many of the great desiderata of colonisation would have 
been attained. It would have been useless for any one to have 
obtained a great extent of land, as it would have subjected him to 
localassessments for roads, bridges, and other district improvements, 
making his land a heavy and unceasing loss unless he cultivated it, 
so as to render the improvements through and contiguous to the 
property profitable to himself. This system should be adopted in 
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any other settlements which may hereafter be made; the good 
effects would soon be seen and felt, and perhaps gradually lead to 
similar regulations in Western and Southern Australia. The man 
who holds an extent of country which he cannot cultivate, and 
which intervenes between more remote and smaller cultivated 
estates, is an injurious member of a new colony, and should be 
dispossessed as soon as possible, on the ground that the general 
good is to be considered before his useless cupidity.” 

But the colony is beginning to get over its early difficulties. 
The number of settlers is still very small, there being, at the last 
census, only 1,344 males, and 688 females (rather more than one 
female to two males); the wages of common labour by the day 
are 5s., and of artificers from 8s. to 10s. The following is a sum- 
mary of the amount of property. 

“The aggregate value of property appertaining to tne colo- 
nists in land granted at |s. per acre, and on rural improvements, 
buildings in towns, implements, clothes, and furniture, value of 
crop and of live stock, and in boats, vessels, and fishing-gear, may 
be estimated in thegross at 360,000/., producing, with the labour 
of the community, after deducting its subsistence, a clear annual 
accumulation of capital to the extent of 72,0007. 

“On an inspection of the preceding table (given in the work), 
it will be seen that each colonist, on an average, possesses a con- 
siderable amount of property in land, buildings, and cultivation ; 
that he realises in grair., and the products of live stock, a large 
return for his labour; that, after providing for his own subsist- 
ence, he exports in wool and oil to the amount of 8/. 19s. 24d., 
and contributes to the local revenue the sum of 6/. 2s. 3d. per 
annum ; that the comparative mortality is very small, while the 
births and marriages are unusually numerous. In recapitulating 
these facts, it is not out of place to advert to certain rumours 
which have been assiduously propagated as to the failure of the 
attempt at colonisation in this quarter. So far is this from the 
truth, that it may be fairly asked, with reference to the table above, 
in what other colony are the colonists, on an average, in a more 
prosperous condition than in this, or in possession of larger means 
for future welfare ? ” 

The errors of the first settlement of the Swan River colony 
may be easily understocd, when we are informed that about one 
hundred and thirty individuals got upwards of a million and a half 
of acres amongst them! The colonists must have thought that 
they were each going to live to the age of Methuselah, and have 
grossly deceived themselves as to the amount of capital and labour 
they were able to bring into operation on this great extent of terri- 
tory. Efforts are now making to cure these primitive evils in 
colonising Western Australia; and there is some reason to hope 
that the country will become, ere long, somewhat more populous 
and profitable both to the mother-country and the settlers, than 
there were lately any reasonable grounds for believing. Western 
Australia may not be all that Mr. Ogle represents it to be, but it 
is a. the “‘ ground-plan ’’ of a fine pastoral and agricultural 
colony. 





HINDOO AMAZONS, 


** THere exists in Hindoo history—perhaps I should rather say, 
in Hindoo fable—a very curious account of a race of people, ex- 
actly resembling, in all their peculiarities, the Amazons of the 
Greeks. They are said to have inhabited the district of Marawa, 
upon the coast immediately opposite to the island of Ceylon, and 
were named Stri-Raja, or women-princes: they destroyed all their 
male children directly after birth, and excluded all men from 
their society and their dominions, beholding only such as were 
brought to them by accident or adventure, and not permitting 
even these to dwell more than a few days among them. Not only 
18 this story preserved in several works, both Mahommedan and 
Hindoo, but sculptures of the Amazons, armed and deprived of the 
right breast, are found in various parts of India. It is quite evi- 
dent that the two stories have the same origin ; and whether we 
refer the legend to the Euxine and Caspian seas, upon the relation 
of Justin and Diodorus, or whether we take it from the adventures 
of Kama Rupa, we cannot but suppose that it must have arisen 
from the fact of some class of persons habitually destroying ‘their 
male children. It may be worthy of remark, that in Marawa, at 
this day, there is a race of people, called Kalaris, robbers by birth 
an| education, with whom the women are regarded as the heads of 
families, enjoying an extraordinary authority over the men, and 
being esteemed the lawful partner of the brother, father, uncles, 
and other relations of the husband, as much as of the husband 
himeelf.’’— Oriental Annual, 1838, 


A MOUNTAIN PIRATE KING. 


Tue following very curious account of a ‘* Mountain Pirate 
King,’’ as he is styled by the author, is extracted from ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the East*,” a work published last year, by Mr. Urquhart, in 
which many new lights are thrown upon the character of the 
Eastern nations, particularly of the Turks, and much valuable 
information is given concerning their public institutions and social 
relations. Mr. Urquhart resided long in the East, and did not make 
his observations in the course of a summer’s tour: nor are they 
the mere experiences of a sojourning in Pera and Galata, the 
Frank quarters of Constantinople, three weeks’ stay in which is 
sometimes trumpeted as a residence in Constantinople, but which 
qualifies a man to judge of the real character of the Turks, about 
as well as an abode in an English hotel at Boulogne enables him 
to form a just estimate of French society. Mr. Urquhart went to 
work in a very different manner, and he has produced a book full 
of curious information, from which he draws inferences well 
worthy the attention of the politician, But to return to the 
Mountain King. After describing his ascent to the summit of 
Mount Olympus, Mr. Urquhart thus proceeds :-— 

**T now determined on visiting Captain Demo, who has the 
Larissa district of Mount Olympus. He was residing at a village 
of the name of Caria, at the distance of ten miles from the mo- 
nasteryt. Judging by the accounts I had heard of Captain 
Poulio,” (the commander of a body of Palicars, or irregular Greek 
soldiers, under whose escort Mr. Urquhart had intended to ascend 
the mountain, but whose rapidity of movement made it difficult to 
find him), ‘‘ I had little expectation of finding Captain Demo 
at Caria; and at all events, reckoned on seeing in that village his 
place of refuge, and also the frontier fortress of his legitimate 
domain, the beau-idéal of a robber’s retreat, perched on a preci- 
pice, or nestled in a cavern. My surprise was therefore great, on 
coming suddenly to the edge of a precipice, to be assured that 
a peaceful and smiling village, which appeared in the angle of an 
open plain, was Caria; that a more stately mansion than the rest, 
placed in the middle of it, with a light and airy aspect, white- 
washed, composed of two stories, surmounted by a kiosk, was the 
place of abode of the redoubted Captain Demo. As I approached 
it, however, I saw indications of the manners and the calling of 
its proprietor, in numerous loop-holes, with which it was pierced 
in all directions. He appeared a homely and intelligent man, but 
not much disposed to put himself out of his way for anything, or 
anybody. He received me, however, cordially enough ; told me 
he had heard of me for some time; that he knew I liked the 
Klephts ; and that, therefore, the visit was not unexpected ; and 
immediately insisted, despite my blistered feet and jaded limbs, 
on taking me to see an English garden, which seemed to occupy 
all his thoughts. I was exceedingly struck with it; whether as to 
extent, the nature of the plants and flowers, or the care and neat- 
ness of the cultivation, it was what I never should have dreamt of 
seeing in Olympus, especially at such a time as this.” (1830.) 
‘* He earnestly begged me to send him from Salonica, seeds and 
flowers, and, above all, potatoes ; and spoke of an English plough, 
as the summit of his ambition, and the accomplishment of his 
desires. I engaged to satisfy his wish, as far as that should be 
practicable; he, on the other side, promising to collect for me 
arrow-heads, which they often dig up in great quantity, and which 
they sometimes get made into pistol-barrels. These arrow-heads 
are without a barb, and resemble exactly those used by the Cir- 
cassians at the present day. Two days before, in digging a cistern 
for his garden, they had opened a Roman tomb, of mortar and 
brick , it was full ten feet long. They told me they had found in 
it the bones of a giant. I was very anxious to see them, but all 
we could find was a portion of the skull: it seemed indeed a 
portion of a human skull, but fearfully thick, which Captain 
Demo averred was a proof that the owner must have been a 
great man. 

‘« On the rock above Caria, there is a ruin of an ancient fortress, 
which on examination through the glass, appeared to me Venetian, 
but I rejected the supposition as improbable. A Venetian fortress 
in such a position, seemed to surpass what could be expected from 
the maritime and commercial settlements of Venice in the Levant. 
But soon afterwards a large silver coin was brought to me, pre- 





® The Spirit of the East, illustrated in a Journal of Travels through Rou- 
meli, during an eventful period. By D. Urquhart, Esq., author of ** Turkey 
and its Resources,” ** England, France, Russia, and Turkey,” &c., 2 vols. 8v0. 
London, 1838. Colburn. 

+ The monastery of Shermos, at the foot of the central mountain of 
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senting, in bold relief, the rampant lion of St. Mark. On the 
reverse was the bust of a warrior, with a helmet and coat of mail ; 
below this was a shield of St. George and the Dragon traced upon 
it, with the inscription, ‘ Da pacem Domine, in die nos, 1642.’ 
Two years after which date, Venice protected the piratical seizure, 
by the Knights of Malta, of a Turkish vessel, having on board a 
son of Sultan Ibrahim, whom they made a friar (Padre Ottomano) ; 
which act gave rise to the war which cost Venice her Eastern 
empire. Some other coins of the Roman emperors were also 
brought me; but that which was the most remarkable of all, as 
found in such a spot, was one of those beautiful silver relics of the 
earliest coinage of Greece, bearing the grazing horse and the Her- 
cules’ head of the Enians. 

‘* At the distance of six miles south-west across the little plain, 
I was told of an inscription, which next morning I went to visit. 
The place was evidently the site of a town or city, and there was 
a large stone erect, bearing an inscription of which some letters 
were legible. It was Roman of the empire, and the only words I 
could make out were, ‘ inventio ipsorum,’ which I thought happily 
calculated to guide geographers in making this out to be the site 
of some important city; but, after this warning, [ leave to the 
learned to affix a name to it. 

‘¢ Captain Demo and I soon became great friends, and he de- 
clared he would accompany me himself to Rapsana, which over- 
looks the vale of Tempe. We decided on starting the evening 
following my arrival, intending to sleep at a village half-way. A 
milk-white charger, more remarkable for his colour than his points, 
was brought into the court-yard, and, with the other horses that 
were to accompany us, allowed to prepare themselves for the 
journey, by licking and crunching the mass of rock-salt, which, 
in this country, is the health-stone for all four-footed animals. 

** We had already mounted and had reached the skirts of the 
village, when we were assailed with a hue and cry, and some fifty 
people made arush at us, men, women, and children. It ap- 
peared that, ten minutes before, the holy career of a young and 
promising monk had been threatened with a speedy and tragic 
conclusion, by the vengeance of an injured husband. The neigh- 
bours, suddenly assembled, interposed ; the women fainted and 
shrieked, the men swore, the children cried, and the pigs, dogs, 
and cocks, all displayed their sympathy, in the various tones by 
which their feelings find expression. “At that very moment was 
descried the white charger of the judge of the people, and the col- 
lective rush took place, by which our further progress was arrested. 
The Robber of Olympus reined in, and knitting his brow, scowled 
around, like Stilicho, when he looked upon the Goths. A dis- 
consolate mother threw herself on her knees before him, and called 

for justice ; a priest for vengeance ; a monk with a broken pate 
for mercy ; the hapless female looked a prayer for pity; while the 
forensic tones of the injured husband rose above the rest—he, of 
course, sued for damages. Half a dozen children sobbed and 
ctied ; a sister shrieked and tore her hair; a brother stood, with 
a roving eye and a compressed lip, and turned, now on the hus- 

nd, and now on the monk, glances of hate and of vengeance. 
Captain Demo listened for awhile in patience; but what patience 
could resist such discordant appeals and dissonant voices? And 
what judge could maintain his equanimity when assailed from right 
and left, from before and behind, from al) around, and from under, 
aud where, according to the advantage of position, his feet, legs, 
and hands were seized as means of reaching his ear? The steed 
first gave tokens of dissatisfaction, by capering about, and carrying 
up and down, with gentle undulation, the severe and frowning 
form of its rider. But, when the Klepht began to storm, all that 
had gohé before was as nothing. The metaphor of his threats was 
sre Homeric, and heightened by a see-saw motion of his 

and across his throat, borrowed from the Turks. I thought nothing 
would have” satisfied him but cutting off the heads of the whole 
party; and if he had been so disposed, there was nobody who 
could say to him, ‘ You shall not.’ 

‘* The afternoon was wasted away in the investigation that fol- 
lowed the first clamours, and in the summing up of evidence before 
pronouncing final judgment, in which the priest figured, not only 
as counsellor, but as executioner; for penance, alms, crossings, 
and genufiexions, were liberally distributed amongst all the delin- 
quents. The offending monk had 7000 of the latter alone for his 
share, while half the sum was inflicted ’on the husband for having 
broken his head. The frail fair one was to appear before a 
higher tribunal: her case was to be submitted to the Bishop of 

rissa. 

‘* Our journey thus postponed till the morrow, I spent another 
night at Caria, and scarcely had concluded supper, at which the 


lowest menial of the captain-judge sat down at the same table with 
us, though the next moment they stood before their master with 
awe in their looks, and reverence in their attitudes,—no- sooner, 
I have said, had supper been concluded, than three travellers 
abruptly made their entrance. When they had seated themselves, 
Captain Demo and I inquired after their health; they replied, 
‘Thank God, we are very well; but,’ said one of them, a little 
hastily, ‘ we come to inqa'‘re after our horses.’ The captain’s 
pipe was removed from his mouth, the very scowl I had seen two 
hours before was called up again, and cast full upon the bold ques- 
tioner. ‘ Do you take me for your groom?’ he asked. ‘If I 
did not take you for the Captain of Olympus,’ retorted the 
stranger, ‘ you would not have seen me under your roof. I am 
come to claim the property, and the horses of which I have been 
robbed.’ Captain Demo’s eyes suddenly turned on me, but were 
as quickly averted. He certainly had exhibited a vivid picture of 
the happiness and tranquillity the country enjoyed by the pro- 
tection of his arm, and the impartial severity of his justice. Now 
blow after blow fell upon the theory he had erected. I expected 
another explosion, but was disappointed. Thenew-comers proved 
to be a wealthy primate of Monastic, known to be in great favour 
with the Sadrazem. The tranquillity recently established to the 
south and east of Monastic by the presence of the Turkish troops, 
induced him, with his two companions, to proceed to Larissa, to 
make purchases ; and they were returning with seven horses, laden 
with goods, when, that morning, they had been surrounded by a 
party of Klephts, and their money, baggage, and baggage-horses 
taken from them, though they had not been otherwise maltreated. 

‘* They had instantly made their way to Caria to seek redress. 
The circumstances, spot, and time, were minutely inquired into ; 
the numbers and appearance of the robbers ; the number of pack- 
ages, and their contents, the horses, their colours, and marks, 
were taken down, and then a general divan was held of all Captain 
Demo’s soldiers. They came to an unanimous conclusion as to 
who the guilty people were, and, within an hour, twenty men were 
on their way in pursuit. These men divided into three bodies: 
one made straight for the village to which the robbers were thought 
to belong. With these was the grammaticos (penman) of the 
captain. They were to seize and carry off one or two persons, to 
be kept until the robbers were given up. The two other parties, 
of seven, were to track the robbers themselves by different paths. 
Places and houses of rendezvous were given, and the details of the 
expedition combined, with a sagacity only exceeded by the alacrity 
shown by those who had to carry it into execution; and next 
morning the plundered men were to proceed on their journey to a 
village at the distance of thirty miles, where Captain Demo pro- 
mised them that everything they possessed should be restored to 
them on the following evening—that a strap or a buckle should 
not be wanting ; when they might, if they liked, give a backshish 
to his men, and he only begged them to tell the Sadrazem what 
strict justice he maintained in Olympus. I subsequently under- 
stood that his promise was punctually performed. 

‘¢ These very men who now started upon the expedition, and 
not one of whom would have betrayed its object for almost any 
consideration, might have been Klephts themselves, a week before, 
or might become so the week after. 

“‘ The plain in which Caria is situated, is a portion of the deep 
ravine which reigns all round the central group of Olympus. After 
crossing it, we ascended the ridge which forms the outer circle of 
the ravine, and thence descended again to the vale, the lake, and 
the village of Nizeros, distant six miles from Caria. At Nizeros, 
we were to spend the greater part of the day, and start in the 
evening for Rapsana, ten miles further, overlooking the vale of 
Tempe. Captain Demo had sent, the day before, to make grand 
preparations at Nizeros, but the expedition which he had sent 
after the robbers had disconcerted his plans. As we rode up to 
the neat little cottage where we were to dine, and where we ex- 
pected to find dinner ready, we saw a sheep just writhing in the 
last convulsions of life, which they had hurriedly despatched on 
seeing us approach. Captain Demo, enraged at their tardiness, 
made a spring from his horse, pushed the operators aside, drew 
his knife from his belt, turned the dead animal out of its skin, 
strung it up by the hind legs to a nail; then, after one dextrous 
slit, he put the knife between his teeth, bared his arms up to the 
shoulders, plunged them into the reeking bowels, spitted the animal 
upon a stake, and had it down before the fire in a few minutes, 
Scarcely was this task completed, before the inhabitants of the 
village had assembled round ; nor did he deign to answer one of 
the lowly and multifarious salutations with which he was greeted ; 





but when he gaw the sheep perform his first revolution, he turned 
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round, and wished many years to the township. Some applicants 
camé with long stories to tell, and he seated himself upon a stone, 
just by the spot where the sheep had been slaughtered. I thought 
he was going to hold here his ‘ lit de justice.’ I was seated on a 
bench, at some distance, and seeing him seize a female by the arm, 
thought he was going to proceed to the infliction of some summary 
punishment. This time, however, it was a patient he was treat- 
ing ; and presently I saw the blood from her arm, spouting over that 
of the sheep. I cannot describe how strongly I was struck by see- 
ing this man enact the Galen, examining patient after patient, for 
the whole village was unwell, and discoursing learnedly on symp- 
toms and on simples, with all the old women of the place. After 
that we went to walk in the garden, and gather apples; and with 
the same versatility of his cares, whenever he tasted one well-fla- 
voured, he handed it over to me. 

‘* I must now describe our Homeric repast. We were seated on 
white capotes, under the shade of an apple-tree ; a boy brought a 
large brass shining bason, which, kneeling, he presented ; over 
this you held your hands, and a girl poured water over them, from 
a jar of the same metal, with a long and narrow spout. Another 
attendant stood ready to flirt a napkin, so as to make it fall open 
upon your hands the moment you had finished washing. After 
this, a small round wooder. table was brought in, and set upon the 
ground, and the guests hustled round it as close as they could. 
A palicar then came behind with a long narrow napkin, of three, 
and sometimes even four yards in length, which, with a dextrous 
jerk, he threw out above your head, so as to make it fall in a circle 
exactly on the knees of all the guests. Dishes of apples, pears, 
olives, and prunes, were placed on the table; and a diminutive 
tumbler of rakki, the size of a liqueur glass, was carried round to 
each guest. Presently, a palicar came running with a ramrod, on 
which had been entwined the choice entrails of the sheep, hot and 
fizzing from the fire, and, running round the table, discharged 
about the length of a cartridge of the garnishing of the ramrod, on 
the bread before each guest. This first whet was scarcely dis- 
cussed when two other men came running, each with a kidney 
upon a wooden skewer, the hot morsels of which were again dis- 
tributed as before. After this was brought the shoulder-blade of 
the right shoulder, which had been detached from the sheep. It 
was ceremoniously laid before Captain Demo: every sound was 
hushed, and every eye turned upon him. He cleaned it carefully, 
examined it on both sides, held it up to the sun, and then prognos- 
ticated all the good things that wishes could give, if they ruled the 
decrees of fate. The road* of the Greeks was bright without a 
tomb ; that of the Turks obscured with mist; the fields of the 
host were to be whitened with flocks, as if they were covered with 
snow ; and the hostess was presently to present to her lord a little 
blooming image of himself. The assistants cried ‘Ameen!’ The 
coy dame, not expecting, perhaps, this latter piece of gallantry, 
came to kiss the captain’s hand, and waddled away, flourishing her 
blade-bone, no doubt with the intention of placing it in the family 
reliquary. The guests now crossed themselves, and prepared in 
earnest for the business which had called them together. The 
sheep, minus the right shoulder, made its appearance on a tray of 
myrtle twigs. Captain Demo unsheathed his yataghan, unjointed 
the neck, laid the head upon the body, slit it open with a sharp 
blow, and, dexterously turning out the tongue, placed it before 
me. A single blow then severed the spine, and the weapon, passed 
between the ribs, separated, in an instant, the animal into two 
parts. Two ribs with the vertebree attached to them, were then 
separated, and also placed before me. This is the mode by which 
honour is shown to a guest; and no doubt, in the self-same man- 
ner did Achilles lay before Ulysses the sacred chine. 

‘* During dinner, Captain Demo expatiated on the amenity, 
the beauty, the fertility of his yw, or bread, meaning his district ; 
on the affection and regard of the inhabitants ; on the devotion and 
bravery of his soldiers. He entertained me with accounts of his 
various diplomatic relations with the neighbouring potentates, and 
the difficulties in which he was involved respecting his northern 
and western frontiers. Before succeeding to his patrimony, he 
had, however, he thanked God, acquired some knowledge in the 
ways of the world, and a reputation which secured respect to him- 
self, and tranquillity to his people. ‘For,’ said he, ‘ for thirty 
years have I been a robber on sea and on land, and the name of 
Demo of Olympus has been repeated with dry lips on the moun- 
tains of V_acedonia, and on the shores of Caramania.’ ”” 





* The course of two blood-vessels near the extremity of the blade, and run- 
ning from either side, represent paths, the one of friends, the other of foes. 
Spots, on the transparent parts of the bone, denote tombs. ‘The fate ayd for- 
tunes of the host and bostess are displayed in a part near to the condyle, 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
NO. I1I.—PRODUCTION. 

Maw is a producing and a commercial animal ; and the rule of 
nature for man’s happiness is—Set no limit to the amount of pro- 
duce, but set a limit to the amount of money. 

Great Britain and the United States are the two most actively 
producing and commercial nations on the face of the earth, and 
they have hitherto been acting so as almost to reverse this rule: 
they have set a limit to the amount of produce, and they have set 
almost no limit to the amount of money. 

Nature herself is a kind and provident banker; she has re. 
strained her money issues ; she will not give out her gold and silver 
without something like ‘‘ value received.’? Time, labour, and 
ingenuity have to be expended in procuring the precious metals ; 
time, labour, and ingenuity, in coining them intomoney. Man, to 
be sure, in his gew-gaw and gimcrack infancy, has rather thwarted 
nature: gold and silver, instead of being considered to be of value, 
simply as affording a medium of exchange to an exchanging crea- 
ture, such as man was made to be, have been considered to have 
value in themselves, independent of circulation ; and so they have 
been made into diadems, and ornaments, and household furniture 
—things into which they may be very fitly manufactured, when- 
ever we have more gold and silver than we require for the purposes 
of exchange. But hitherto we have not had enough of the precious 
metals for the use of exchange ; we might have had more, if all 
had been used for their legitimate purpose: but the supply has 
hitherto been below the demand. The primary object of this defi- 
ciency seems to have been to drive man to exert himself; to rouse 
him up into communication with his fellow-man, and to make him 
compel the earth to give out her produce. There can be but little 
doubt that gold and silver will be produced in greater quantities in 
future years than in past time; geology will lend her powerful aid 
to mining ; greater intercourse will lead to closer examination of 
spots not now suspected to contain the precious metals ; mecha- 
nical contrivances will stimulate production ; and greater commer- 
cial activity will diffuse what is obtained. But then the population 
of the earth is increasing faster than ever it did before, within a 
given time ; population will keep ahead, for a long time at least, 
of the supply of the precious metals ; along with a faster increas- 
ing population, the wanés of man are relatively increasing ; each 
individual of the human species is beginning to require far more 
for his individual comfort and convenience than the individuals of 
former times; and this will go on, till man is brought up to his 
standard asa producing and commercial animal—as an intelligent, 
cultivated, and communicating creature—until he has fulfilled one 
of the intentions of his existence, of occupying the whole earth. 

But we had scarcely found out that paper might be used as a 
temporary or local substitute for the precious metals, than we 
began to use it with scarcely a check as to its amount. We were, 
indeed, somewhat slow in becoming convinced of the exchangeable 
use of paper, but as soon as we were, it was poured out. The defi- 
ciency in the quantity of gold and silver, as a medium of exchange, 
caused the introduction of paper-money ; and its utility will retain 
it in use, in spite of all the mischief which its abuse has brought 
down upon us. But Nature herself seems to point to the fact, 
that the représentatives of small values should be composed of the 
precious metals, and that paper should represent nothing but large 
values. All the time, labour, and expense bestowed upon procur- 
ing gold and silver, and coining them, would be all thrown away— 
utterly thrown away—if we could entirely substitute paper for the 
precious metals. But we cannot do that; we cannot make a 
Bank-of-England note as current in Paris and Washington as in 
London. The sou/ of a sovéreign may be made, by a touch of fire, 
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to transmigrate into ‘the body of a louis-d’or, or an American gold (and remained ‘$0, until lately) the only manufacturing nation on 


eagle ; but a bank-note is not an exportable article, and its circu- 
lating value lies in its retaining its perishable shape. We must 
have gold and silver, to enable us to carry on our foreign com- 
merce; for though the legislature, with the consent of the people, 
miglit substitute paper-money, down even to a paper penny, for a 
metallic currency, still, as we cannot compel peopie of other 
nations to accept our paper-money, our foreign intercourse would 
be reduced to a state of barter, unless we had gold and silver to 
give in payment for the balances, or the differences between our 
buying and selling. 

Gold and silver forming a universal medium of exchange, and 
paper being either only national or local, we may easily see the 
short-sighted folly of permitting small values to be represented by 
‘“‘rags.’’ There is a constant and strong temptation to pour out 
too much paper-money : whenever there is too much of it, prices 
are more or less affected, and whatever precious metals there are 
within the district find their way ‘‘over the border.’’ How? 
Why, if I am a merchant, and can find a bank to lend me plenty 





the earth, and though the war drove us, in a great measure, into a 
corner, and shut us up, still we had colonies which exchanged 
produce for manufactures, and much of that colonial produce 
found its way to the Continent, in spite of Napoleon’s, interdicts ; 
and driven, also, upon our own resources—compelled to supply 
large armies with much food and clothing, a stimulating power 
was applied to the /and of Britain, by which it was compelled to 
yield an amount of produce at which the good old farmers of a 
previous century would have stared. But even during that time 
of joyous prosperity, when prices rose, and rents rose, and money 
was freely squandered, extraordinary fluctuations occurred ; far 
more paper-money was at times poured out than was required, 
even for our extravagant habits ; and people, at different periods 
of the twenty-one years, stared each other in the face, and asked 
why a good, genuine 1/, note and a shilling were inferior in value 
to a guinea? It was then found that gold could be made dearer 
than paper ; the paper having nearly driven all the gold out of the 
country, caused that which remained to rise in value: for though 


of bank-notes, and can easily circulate these notes in my own | bank-notes could revolve in a circle amongst ourselves, merchants 


district, I will naturally, whenever I want it, gather gold and 
silver, in whatever quantity I may require, and send them abroad, 


in order to pay the differences in my transactions. If there arose, | 


within that “ bank-note’’ district, a great demand for an article, 
which could only be procured abroad, and if the foreigiiers who 
possess this article will only take gold and silver in exchange for 
it, then the merchants will gather up all the gold and silver they 
can lay their hands on, until they drain the district. What then? 
Have not the people got their bank-notes to deal with amongst 
themselves, and may they not snap their fingers at foreigners, and 
whistle till the gold and silver come back again? So they may, if 
they want no further dealings with foreigners. But if the foreign 
article happen to be a prime necessity of life, and more of it is 
urgently wanted, the people, with their pockets full of bank-notes, 
must come to a state of barter, when they will exchange their 
goods at a great disadvantage, and for a time ruin and disaster will 
overspread the community. 

Ay, says somebody ; all very fine: but the time of our greatest 
prosperity was the time when we had scarcely anything but a paper 
currency! In 1797, an act was passed, called the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, by which the Bank of England was saved the évouble of 
making payments in gold. Our currency became then, for all 
practical purposes, a paper currency ; for éwenty-one years—-from 
1795 to 1816, the Mint only coined the sum of 11,047,283J. in 
gold, (no silver was coined at all, till 1816, except a few hundred 
pounds of what is termed Maundy-money, a species of royal alms, ) 
while in ¢en years—from 1817 to 1826—the sum of 38,270,551/. 
was coined ; being more than three times the quantity than in the 
twenty-one years preceding—not mentioning the amount of silver- 
money, Which in these ten years was 7,186,166/., or, taking in 
1816, was 9,192,1797. How comes it, then, that in these twenty- 
one years, when the Mint slumbered in comparative repose—when 
we were raising and spending enormous sums for the support of 
the war—when in Britain 1/. notes freely circulated, and were not 
redeemable in gold—and when in Ireland, during a portion of the 
time, there were individuals who issued bits of paper for sums as 
low as sixpence and threepence each ;—how comesit, that, instead 
of a paper currency causing our ruin, it raised the price of agricul- 
tural produce, augmented vastly the value of farms, and enabled 
us to maintain a war expenditure unequalled by any nation which 
history records ? 

Just before that war commenced, the inventions of Watt, Ark- 
wright, &c. had given us mechanical powers and appliances 
unknown in the previous history of the world ; we had begun to be 





were compelled to procure gold for some of their transactions, and 
its scarcity induced them to give a higher price for it. Cash-pay- 
ments were absolutely necessary, when peace came, if we wished 
to retain our position with other nations, as a great commercial 
country ; and to cash-payments we arrived, through an alternate 
series of struggles and blunders, until we reached that half-way 
house on the road to safety, the abolition of all paper-money in 
England, under the representative value of 5/. It would have been 
well for Great Britain had this been made a Jaw for the United 
Kingdom : but the Scotch bankers held up their character for 
prudence, made a prodigious outcry, engaged Sir Walter Scott, 
under the character of Malachi Malagrowther, to plead their 
cause; and thus there is the gross absurdity of paper-money being 
permitted to circulate in Scotland and Ireland for so low a sum as 
12., while in England none can be circulated under 5/. 

Now, it is not too much to say, that this restriction of bank- 
notes under 5/. has been a principal means of saving the Bank of 
England from coming, at the same time with the American banks, 
to a suspension of cash-payments. For the inability to issue notes 
of a lower value than 5/. is as serious a restriction on the quantily 
of paper issued, as is the obligation, on the part of a trading 
establishment, to redeem its paper with gold. Every ll. note in 
circulation drives a sovereign out of circulation; and there being 
no paper-money under 5/., the wants. of an active commercial 
people, like the people of England, compel the retaining use of a 
quantity of gold. Hitherto the United States has been, with 
respect to banking, in a similar state to what Ireland was when it 
had ‘295 issuers of paper-money,’’ and private individuals put out 
threepenny and sixpenny notes. The banking business has been 
carried on, in the United States, in a spirit of wild speculation ; 
not only have banks sprung up out of all proportion to the wants 
of the people, and paper-money poured out for sums as low as a 
dollar, but gangs of swindlers have associated together, borrowed 
the amount of specie required by law to be in the coffers of a bank 
before it can commence business—triumphantly exhibited this 
borrowed money to the inspection of commissioners, as if it had all 
been paid in by the stockholders—and then, returning the bor- 
rowed money to its owners, commenced business by issuing their 
rascally rags! Yet, in spite of the alternation and disaster suf- 
fered in successive years—in spite of the example of Britain before 
their eyes, paying a heavy annual penalty for having gone too far 
‘‘ahead’’ in borrowing—no sooner had a little surplus revenue 
accumulated in the hands of the United States’ government, and 
been distributed in shares to the different states, than immediately 
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they set to work with magnificent schemes, and, finding money 
easily borrowed in England, they borrowed away with right good 
will. Had our bankers been permitted to issue notes for lower 
sums than 5/., and were they relieved from the necessity of cash- 
payments, the Americans would have been able to borrow money, 
till they stopped themselves, out of sheer shame ; and then, with 
our deficient harvests, and a demand for gold to go to the Conti- 
nent for corn, the world would have seen the monstrous, the 
ludicrous spectacle, of the two most active, most commercial, and 
greatest nations on the earth brought to a state not far removed 
from a state of barter ! 

In England—or rather in Great Britain—we have brought the 
land to yield as much as we possibly can make it, taking the 
average of a given number of years ; the population has not only 
come up to, but gone beyond, this supply: yet we have a restriction, 
amounting to two-thirds, on the importation of food, and, in the 
same proportion, we have not more than the check of a third on 
the making of money. We have, therefore, the easy command 
of far more paper-money than we want, and access to far less 
food than we want. In the United States, instead of looking 
chiefly to their wide-extended territory as the basis of their 
prosperity, far more than enough of the population have devoted 
their energies to the business of exchange, instead of to the 
business of production. In accomplishing this purpose, they have 
manufactured too much money, and grown too little produce ; 
thus, these two ‘‘ great,’’ nations who are destined to act a chief 
part in the civilisation of the earth, are suffering, and will continue 
to suffer, from a violation of the law of nature, that no limit, 
beyond that of Nature herself, should be set to the amount of 
produce, but that a limit should be carefuliy set to the making of 
money. 

We are told by political economists that the constant tendency 
of civilisation is to reduce the rate of interest for money. The 
reason assigned is, that civilisation and capital accumulate together ; 
men cannot advance in all the arts and all the conveniences of life 
—which constitute chiefly what we at present understand by civi- 
lisation—without also advancing in the amount of improved and 
cultivated estates, in the number of houses and ships, in the im- 
proved style of furniture, clothing, quantity of carriages and horses, 
cattle, sheep, grain in granaries, wool, cotton, artificial products, 
&c., in stores, and in the number of cities, towns, villages, roads, 
canals, railroads, &c. These things all represent capital; their 
increase or accumulation goes hand in hand with civilisation ; 
more trade and commerce bring in more of another form of capital, 
that is money, in order to enable trade and commerce to be carried 
on ; men learn to érust each other, and the very exercise of this 
trusting disposition humanises them still more ; he whose capital 
consists in money, trusts this capital, for a consideration to his 
fellow-men, who have either capital in some other form, or the 
ability to produce capital out of the money lent tothem. Along 
with advancing civilisation, or rather out of it, spring laws for the 
protection of industry and capital ; and out of the simple principle 
that “ honesty is the best policy,’’ and far more productive than 
the temporary possession of the produce of cheating, there springs 
up a strong public opinion, which, in itself, is 4 protection to 
capital, and tends to bring still more of it into use. Capital and 
civilisation, therefore, accumulate together. The more easily 
capital in the form of money can be procured, and the greater the 
confidence men repose in each other, the lower will the considera- 
tion fall which is demanded for the use of money, until it falls as 
low as to render it worth anybody’s while to retain their capital in 
the shape of money. ‘‘ Uaderstandest thou this?” If so, thou 
wilt freely admit that the ‘‘ constant tendency of ctvilisation is to 
the reduction of the rate of interest.’’ 





How, then, comes it, that in this great city of London, which, 
according to our limited view of the meaning of civilisation, is 
not only the largest, but the most civilised city on the globe—how 
comes it that, in this great city, we have recently seen capital in 
the form of money become so apparently scarce, and the interest 
or consideration demanded for its use rise so high as to stagger 
all trade and commerce, and cripple the efforts of every man en- 
gaged in business? And how comes it that, in the United States, 
with its vast and productive territory, the energy of its inhabitants, 
their great commercial habits, and the urgent necessity that they 
have for a large amount of the precious metals, in order to preserve 
their foreign commerce from “ dancing a hornpipe in fetters,’’ 
their banks should have repeatedly suspended specie payments, 
and dismay and alarm pervade the whole country? We come 
back to what we set out with—too much money, too little produce. 

This superabundance of money, as compared with produce, is 
mistaken for prosperity ; but the moment that our produce begins 
to fail us, when we are sending away the gold to buy corn, leaving 
only the paper-money in our hands, then the cry gets up—Have a 
care! The draining of gold from the country is a sign that our 
foreign commerce is approaching a state of barter; the bankers 
diminish their circulation, that is, they extinguish a large portion 
of the superfluous money; this operation, being done suddenly, 
takes people at unawares; a keen competition arises for the use 
of the remaining money ; the rate of interest rises, and those who 
happen to have money to lend, will only lend it cautiously, and 
require large profit for their risk ; and thus, in this highly civilised 
community, where confidence should be great and the rate of in- 
terest low, confidence is small, and interest high; and this state 
of things, which brings us back, for a time, to a state of commer- 
cial semi-barbarism, is owing to the sudden and desperate efforts 
made to square money and produce. Every body runs risks in this 
game of over issue and under issue ; the very bankers, who origin- 
ally produce the evil by putting out too much paper money, run 
risks; but, as it is a game, somebody wins ; and those who have 
the power of making money alternately plentiful and scarce, and 
those who limit the amount of produce, have a thousand chances 
to one as against the community. 

When will these ‘“‘ great’’ nations learn, that, in relative order, 
produce is one, exchange two, and money three? Without pro- 
duce there would be no need of exchange; without exchange, no 
need of money. 

If Great Britain and the United States had each but one bank 
of issue, and the two banks, being under the control of their 
governments, had no more interest in issuing paper-money, than 
the mint has in issuing metal-money ; and if each would agree on 
a certain uniform standard, below which they would not permit 
paper-money to be issued, there would be some chance of their 
mutual commerce being rescued from a condition similar to that 
of a gambling-table, where the odds are fearfully in favour of the 
bank, and much against the players. But, if this is chimerical, 
Britain ought certainly to take care of herself. It would be much 
better to withdraw the power of issuing paper-money from every 
bank in the kingdom, and put it into the hands of the bank of 
England even as it now stands, than to remain as we are. If a 
uniform standard were taken, and the bank of England required 
to give a weekly account of its circulation and its bullion, the 
public would have a far better security. But a government bank 
of issue, which would have no temptations to send out a single 
note which did not represent something, would be a far better 
security still: and if all our lower money circulation were metallic, 
and our higher of paper, we might, even without removing alto- 
gether the restrictions on the importation of food, attain to a 
state far to be preferred to that alternate swagger and stagger 
which marks our commercial career, 
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MARGARET BEAUFORT.* 


Tue name of Margaret Beaufort is held by all who owe their 
education to either of our universities, in grateful remembrance ; 
and whilst the Oxford-man speaks with reverence of ‘‘ the Lady 
Margaret,’’ the scholars of Christ Church and St. John’s are 
proud of the fame of ‘‘ the Venerable Margaret ;’’ for by these 
several titles is she known at the two seats of learning, both of 
which experienced her bounty, and are yet in possession of the 
benefactions she bestowed upon them. 

Margaret Beaufort was one of the most extraordinary women of 
her time ; her attachment to learning and acquirements in litera- 
ture were very remarkable in a period little distinguished for 
either ; when men’s minds were more occupied by the distresses of 
their country, and distracted by the fierce contests between the two 
rival houses, in which brother fought against brother, and the father 
against the son, than in the cultivation of either art or science. 
Nor was she more distinguished for piety and learning, than 
for sound judgment and discretion in her worldly career, and the 
assiduity with which she watched over the education of her son, 
the future monarch of England. Her life was long a troubled 
one, and she was indebted to her early care in these latter particulars 
for its peaceful close. Such confidence was reposed in her talents 
and judgment, that she was twice nominated executrix of her hus- 
bands’ last wills ;+ she was the constant counsellor of her illustrious 
son, even after he had ascended the throne, and when, in her old age, 
he was taken from her, she found herself chosen by him as execu- 
trix of his will also. These facts are strong testimonies of her 
extraordinary powers. 

The records of her time afford but few and scanty materials for 
a history of her life, but all that semain have recently been gathered 
together in a memoir, written by Miss Caroline A. Halsted, which 
obtained the honorary premium awarded by the directors of the 
Gresham Commemoration in the present year, and it is well 
worthy of the distinction. Founding our notice chiefly on the 
information drawn from this source, it is our purpose to give our 
readers a brief sketch of the life of Margaret Beaufort. 

John of Gaunt, during the lifetime of his second wife, Constance 
of Castile, had several illegitimate children,t by Katherine Swyn- 
ford, whom he afterwards married. These children being all born 
in the castle of Beaufort, in Anjou, took their names from thence; 
and from the eldest of this family, John, created earl of Somerset 
in the lifetime of his father, Margaret Beaufort was descended, 
and legitimated by patent from the king, confirmed by parlia- 
ment. 

John de Beaufort, earl of Somerset, died in 1410, leaving four 
sons and two daughters. His first son died young. His second, 
John, was a gallant warrior, and fought valiantly in the French 
wars under Henry V., who created him duke of Somerset and earl 
of Kendal; but becoming dissatisfied at the duke of York being 
preferred to himself as regent of that kingdom, in 1436, he returned 
to England, where he married Margaret, widow of Sir Oliver St. 
John, only daughter and heiress of John lord Beauchamp, of 
Powyke, whose wealth and high estate were declared in the almost 
regal spfendour she maintained at her manor of Bletshoe, near 
Higham Ferrers, in Bedfordshire. Here, in the year 1441, his 
only child, the illustrious MArGARErY Beaufort, was born. 

Her misfortunes began early ; for on 27th May, 1444, her father 
died, there is too much reason to fear by his own hand. It ap- 
pears that, for some cause not explained, the duke of Somerset 
had incurred the displeasure of the king and was forbidden the 
royal presence. ‘‘ The noble heart of so illustrious a man,” says 
the Monk of Croyland, ‘took the message of this unfortunate 
rumour most indignantly ; and not able to bear so foul a disgrace, 





* Life of Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of 
King Henry the Seventh. By Caroline A. Halsted. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1839. 

t She was three times married, and survived all her husbands. 

t John, created earl of Somerset; Henry, better known as Cardinal 
Beaufort; Thomas, duke of Exeter; and Joan, who married Sir Ralph 
Neville, earl of Westmoreland, and was the grandmother of Edward IV., 
Richard II1., and the great Earl of Warwick. 





by his own procuring he hastened his own death ; choosing rather 
to end compendiously his present sorrow, than to pass an unhappy 
life in opprobrium.”’ 

Her mother’s anxious care did all that was possible to lessen 
this great loss, and Margaret received an education quite uncom- 
mon in that age. The duchess had two sons by her first husband, 
who were educated in her house, and it is supposed that she 
shared with them the instructions they received. It is certain, that 
besides obtaining an accurate knowledge of French, she made no 
mean proficiency in Latin; her medical skill was considerable ; 
and that she did not neglect feminine accomplishments is evident, 
‘* for it is related,’ says Miss Halsted, ‘‘ that King James the 
First, whenever he passed into that neighbourhood, asked to see 
some admirable specimens of embroidery, carefully preserved in 
the fine old mansion of Bletshoe; and there remains to this day, 
in the possession of her descendants, a carpet, with the arms and 
alliances of the family, worked by the hands of their illustrious 
ancestress.”’ 

Her early character is thus excellently portrayed :— 

‘‘The annals of her time and the testimony of contemporaries 
assure us, that ‘in manners she was right noble, as in blood,’ 
and that her personal endowments were fully equal to her illustri- 
ous descent: that she was dignified in demeanonr, courteous in 
speech, gentle in disposition, patient, generous, obedient, and 
humble; neither revengeful nor cruel, but ready to bury in for- 
getfulness the greatest injuries; charitable to the poor, and pitiful 
to their sufferings; mindful of the slightest kindness, easy of 
access, and full of tenderness to all who were allied to her. Above 
all things, she was devoted to her God, beseeching his mercy with 
an innate fervour of piety far above her tender age, and very 
uncommon at a period when outward form and display was mis- 
taken for inward piety. Distrusting herself, and with the fear of 
his judgments ever before her, she would daily, with an intensity 
of devotion that proved her safeguard through life, prostrate her- 
self before the throne of grace, early in the morning and at mid- 
day seeking with prayer and supplication, humbly but fervently, 
from the Omniscient Creator and Disposer of human events, 
guidance for the young and inexperienced creature who wept and 
knelt before him.”’ 

On the death of her father, his title passed to his brother 
Edmund, but his large estates descended to his daughter. This 
induced the well-known William de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, to 
obtain the grant of the wardship of the young heiress—an office 
always eagerly desired in those days, and too frequently made the 
instrument of oppression. He appears to have taken her into his 
own care at an early age, probably when her mother entered into 
a third marriage, with Leo lord Welles; Margaret being then about 
seven years old. 

Before she reached her ninth year, Margaret became the object 
of contesting suitors. Her guardian pressed her to declare for his 
son and heir, John de Ja Pole; whilst the king (Henry VI.) 
sought her hand for Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, his half- 
brother. ‘The tender age of the little heiress,’’ says Miss 
Halsted, ‘‘ might seem to disprove such an occurrence, were it not 
attested by authority beyond dispute—that of Lord Bacon, and her 
confessor, the bishop of Rochester; the latter of whom, in his 
funeral sermon preached at her decease, (which curious document 
is still extant,) relates the circumstance, accompanied by the 
remark, that she was by nature so acute, and her understanding so 
precocious, that there was not anything which was too difficult for 
her comprehension. Her decision was at last made in a singular 
manner: being advised to recommend herself to St. Nicholas, she 
followed the advice, and the saint complied in a very gallant man- 
ner, and appearing to her in a dream, under the figure of a bishop, 
‘named unto her Edmund, and bade her take him unto her 
husband.’ ”’ 

This advice was probably consonant to her own desires, for she 
followed it, and at nine years old she was solemnly betrothed to 
Richmond. It is not improbable that she disdained the alliance of 
the De la Poles, who, as late as the reign of Edward III., had 
been merchants at Kingston-upon-Hull, and owed their elevation 
to their riches. 

It is probable that Suffolk meditated, even after her betrothal to 
Richmond, to force his ward to a marriage with his son ; as one 
of the charges against him, on his impeachment in 1449, was that 
he had actually effected a union between them ; but there is no 
ground for believing that such had been the case. His tragical 
end, in 1450, relieved her from all further persecution, andin 1455 
she was, at the age of fifteen years, married to the earl of Rich- 
mond ; and by this means ‘‘ became allied, by birth or marriage, 
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to no less than thirty kings and queens, within the fourth degree 
of blood or affinity.” 

After a short visit to France, the newly-married pair retired to 
Pembroke Castle, the seat of Jasper Tudor, brother to the earl; 
and there, on the 26th of July, the young countess gave birth to 
that son who was destined to restore the line of Arthur to the 
British throne. But misfortune (which for so many years clouded 
his fortunes) seemed to mark his very birth ; for, on the Ist of 
the succeeding November, the earl of Richmond, whose health had 
long been declining, died, leaving his young widow and infant heir 
unprotected, at the very moment when a safeguard was most 
needed ; for the dreadful storm of war had already burst forth. 

The countess of Richmond pursued the most prudent course in 
this trying situation, and continuing at Pembroke, far from the 
scenes of strife, she devoted herself to maternal cares. In his 
early years her little son was sickly and delicate, but the tender 
assiduities of a watchful mother were repaid by the invigorated 
health which gradually succeeded the ailings of infancy. In 1459 
she married Sir Humphrey Stafford, son of the duke of Bucking- 
ham ; but this marriage caused no change of residence. She still 
continued at Pembroke. 

When the Lancastrian party was completely broken after the 
fatal battles of Mortimer’s Cross and Towton, Owen Tudor, who 
had taken an active part in the contest, was seized and beheaded 
at Hereford, and his son Jasper, earl of Pembroke, was obliged to 
take refuge abroad, where he continued in exile many years. 
Edward, who was crowned at London jn 1461, early in his reign 
attainted the young earl of Richmond, and deprived him of his 
possessions, which he gave to George duke of Clarence; but he 
left the Lady Margaret in possession of her title, dower, and pa- 
trimonia! lands, which were continued to her and her husband by 
acts of parliament passed for the purpose of securing them. 

** Pembroke Castle, with the town and lordship, were granted to 
Sir William Herbert, of Ragland, in Monmouthshire, who was 
ordered to move with his family to his new possession, in conse- 
quence of the noble relatives of the attainted Jasper Tudor having 
been committed to his custody ; so that from this time the sojourn 
of the Lady Margaret and her son in Wales was not by choice as a 
voluntary home, but by sufferance, and in what might be viewed 
(especially as regards the latter) in the light of state prisoners. 

‘In this retirement, the Lady Margaret occupied herself in the 
education of her young son; and the ardour with which she de- 
voted herself to his interests, to guarding his childish days from 
evil, and striving to invigorate his dawning intellect against sudden 
reverses or unlooked-for dangers, was never obliterated from his 
mind. Its remembrance, indeed, was cherished to his latest years, 
with a warmth of feeling, a respectful deference, well merited from 
the anxiety and forethought exercised by the young countess of 
Richmond, the admired heiress of Somerset, in the prime of her 
youth and beauty, from a tender desire to guard and protect the 
offspring of her early love.’’ 

Thus held, as it were, as a hostage for the peaceable behaviour of 
the other members of his family, young Richmond continued under 
the care of Sir William Herbert, until delivered from thraldom by 
the death of his keeper, who was taken prisoner after the expulsion 
of Edward by Warwick, in 1470, and beheaded. Jasper Tudor 


now returned from exile, and visiting Pembroke, carried his | 


nephew with him to London, and placed him at Eton College. It 
was during his residence there that he had that interview with 
Henry which has been commemorated by Shakspeare, who, how- 
ever, transferred the scene from Eton to the Tower. 


“ K. Henry. My Lord of Somerset, what youth is that 
Of whom you seem to have such tender care ? 

Som, My liege, it is young Henry, earl of Richmond. 

K. Henry. Come hither, England’s hope, If secret powers 
Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country’s bliss. 
His looks are full of peaceful majesty ; 
His head by nature framed to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a sceptre ; and himself 
Likely, in time, to bless a regal throne. 
Make much of him, my lords; for this is he 
Must help you more than you are hurt by me.” 

Henry VI. Part Ill. Act 1, sc. 6. 


The king’s words, according to Bacon, were—‘ This is the lad 
who shall possess that for which we now strive;’’ and as many of 
Henry’s speeches were regarded as prophetical, and himself held 
up as a saint, it is not unlikely that this occurrence had an influ- 
ence on Richmond’s future fortunes. . 
But the tide soon turned again, and, on the approach of Ed- 








ward’s forces, Jasper Tudor sent back his nephew to his mother, 
who still continued at Pembroke Castle ; and after the fatal battle 
of Tewkesbury, retired thither himself): but being quickly besieged 
there by Morgan ap Thomas, he retreated with Richmond to 
Brittany, hoping to receive hospitality from duke Francis ; but this 
wily chief perceiving the advantage which the possession of young 
Richmond would give him over the kings of France and England, 
who both desired to get the young earl (who was now, by the 
deaths of King Henry and his son, tegarded as the head of the 
house of Lancaster,) into their own power, basely made his unfor- 
tunate guest a strict prisoner, and continued him under restraint 
for many years. But, as we are writing the life of Margaret 
Beaufort, and not that of her son, we must pass over the history 
of his imprisonment and subsequent career, except so far as it is 
intimately connected with the main object of this paper. 

Tt is uncertain whether the countess accompanied her son and 
his uncle in their fiight ; but if she did so, she did not long conti- 
nue in France. She retired to the country, occasionally visiting 
Torrington, in Devonshire, where she had an estate, Wimborne, 
Hatfield, and Fordham ; but fixing her chief residence at Coly- 
Weston, in Northamptonshire, where she erected a stately mansion 
on the site of one commenced by Lord Cromwell, lord treasurer to 
Henry VI. 

Withdrawing from all public notice, she occupied herself in the 
care of the estates which yet remained to her, which were of con- 
siderable value ; in her studies ; in the performance of religious 
duties, which, in her practice, extended to rigid mortification and 
self-discipline, and in the exercise of unbounded charity. 

* In the performance of her conjugal and maternal duties,’’ says 
her biographer, ‘‘ she has been justly held up as a bright example 
to her sex. Nevertheless, every earthly feeling was chastened by 
the higher claims due to her Maker. It was her habit to rise at 
five, and she invariably passed the time till ten—the dinner-iime 
of that period—in deep meditation and prayer. The remainder of 
the day was given to the exercise of every virtue that could adorn 
with Christian grace her exalted rank. Wherever was her abiding 
place, blessings followed the steps of the illustrious Margaret.’’ 
Happily, her studious habits rendered her retirement anything but 
irksome, while it induced the cultivation of talents, the result of 
which has added to her fame by ranking her amongst the earliest 
of England’s authors. ‘ At what precise period the Lady Mar- 
garet commenced the works that have been handed down to pos- 
terity is uncertain, but probably the task that devolved on 
her of superintending the education of her son, the young Henry 
of Richmond, duiing their lengthened sojourn in Wales, first led 
her to devote a portion of each day to translating from French into 
English, books of scholastic divinity. That these extremely rare 
and curious works were the produce of the prime and vigour of her 
days, seems probable from their being amongst the earliest and 
most valuable specimens extant of English typography. 

‘* Among the works which were the result of the Lady Marga- 
ret’s studious hours (or rather such as have been preserved to the 
present day,) stands conspicuous ‘ The Mirroure of Golde for the 
Sinfull Soule,’ previously translated at Paris from a Latin work, 
entitled ‘ Speculum Aureum Peccatorum,’ and subsequently ren- 
dered by her from the French into English. The other chief 
production of the Lady Margaret’s pen which has escaped the 
ravages of time is ‘The Imitation and following of the blessed 
Life of our most merciful Saviour Christ;’ being a translation 
from French into English of the fourth book of Dr. John Gersen’s 
(or Kempis’s) treatise, ‘De Imitatione Christi.’ In Dr. Fuller’s 
Church History, there is also a notice relative to some prayers, 
published some years after by her command ; and the nature of her 
devout occupations and literary habits would warrant the inference 
that these, too, were her own composition.” 

Lord Stafford, who appears to have withdrawn himself as much 
as possible from all party-broils, and to have so conducted himself 
as to escape the suspicion of either side, died in 1481; and in the 
succeeding year his widow allied herself to the celebrated Lord 
Stanley, who afterwards took such a distinguished share in placing 
her son upon the throne. This powerful nobleman was a staunch 
adherent to the house of York, and was highly trusted both by 
Edward and Richard. His occupations rendered a residence in 
the metropolis necessary, and in consequence the Lady Margaret 
once more found herself the inmate of a court. Here her hus- 
band’s reputation and her own prudence caused her to be unsus- 
pected, and she even enjoyed such credit as to embolden her to 
intercede with Richard for the delivery of her son, and his restor- 
ation to his fortune and honours; but, as might be supposed, her 
efforts were unavailing. At length, when the excesses of the 
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usurper began to disgust his own adherents, and Buckingham and 
Ely began to plot against him, she eagerly listened to their designs. 
But Richard had early intelligence of their proceedings ; Rich- 
mond, Ely, and most of their adherents, were attainted, and ‘the 
Lady Margaret was declared to have merited a sentence equally 
severe, for ‘ sending writings, tokens, money, and messages to the 
earl, her son, stirring him up to invade the realm ;’ but in consi- 
deration of the services which the Lord Stanley had rendered to 
the house of York, the king forbore to attaint the countess ; but 
she was banished the court, and ordered to be closely confined to 
her husband’s residence in the country ; and an act of parliament 
declared her lands to be forfeited, degraded her from all titles of 
dignity, and settled her property on her consort for his life, with 
remainder to the crown at his decease.”’ 

Meantime intrigues, in which the countess bore her part, were 
actively carried on; nor could the failure and death of Bucking- 
ham, or the ill success of Richmond’s first attempt, damp the zeal 
of his adherents. Considerable sums of money were remitted to 
Henry by his mother, and, by means of her emissaries, she kept 
up his interests at home. His solemn engagement to marry 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Edward the Fourth, drew to his 
side many of the Yorkists, whose zeal had been effectually extin- 
guished by the murder of the young princes; a crime now univer- 
sally believed to have been perpetrated. Stanley, who had been 
one of the first to hazard dark surmises on this subject, began to 
be suspected, not without cause, and Richard at length thought it 
necessary to secure his fidelity by detaining his son, Lord Strange, 
as a hostage. We need not repeat the well-known tale. The 
battle of Bosworth Field, fought on the 22d of August, 1485, 
decided the fate of Richard ; and the Lady Margaret had the gra- 
tification of seeing her son ascend the throne of England, and soon 


after, by his union with the heiress of the house of York, put an | 


end for ever to the bloody contest between the two Roses. 

After the accession of Henry, the Lady Margaret found all her 
earthly desires fulfilled. The affectionate respect and reverential 
deference with which he always treated her must have been dear to 
the mother’s heart: in the young queen she found a loving 
daughter, and her grandchildren, several of whom she held at the 
font, were a source of great delight to her. Her noble husband, 
who had been elevated to the rank of earl of Derby, appears to 
have been much attached to her ; and in the patronage she afforded 
to Caxton and Wynken de Worde, the latter of whom she ap- 
pointed to the office of her printer, she gratified her favourite 
tastes. But “the countess of Richmond had long been preparing 
herself for seclusion from the pleasures and fascinations of the 
court, by increased severity in personal mortifications and a more 
rigid exercise of austere penance. She had engaged as her con- 
fessor a divine of eminent piety. The ascetic severities, the fer- 
vent devotion, and unbounded charity of John Fisher, the friend 
and companion of Erasmus, having come to the knowledge of. the 
Lady Margaret, she solicited him to quit his studies at Cambridge, 
and to become her spiritual guide, and the almoner and distributor 
of her charities. It does not appear that she ever formally em- 
braced a conventual life, or became an inmate of any monastic 
establishment ; but she was admitted a member of the fraternity 
of five religious houses—Westminster, Crowland, Durham, Wyn- 
burne, and the Charter-house, London; ’’ she also ‘‘ obtained 
licence in her husband’s days, long time before he died,’’ for a 
formal separation, and solemnly vowed the rest of her life to 
prayer and penance, and resigned henceforth all worldly interests 
and earthly considerations, 

“Retiring to her patrimony at Woking in Surrey,’’ continues 
her biographer, ‘‘ the manor-house appertaining to which had 
been recently enlarged and repaired by King Henry the Seventh, 
she there fixed her abode, and with the exceptions of occasional 
sojourns at Coly-Weston, Hatfield, and Westminster, and the brief 
visits connected with her charitable endowments, she there conti- 
nued to dwell, with little intermission, for the remainder of her 


life. Her royal son, however, had provided for her a city- residence | 


suitable to her high station, in the event of matters of import 
requiring her presence in London. Bya grant from him yet ex- 
tant, the ancient mansion of the duke of Exeter, called Cold or 
Coln Harbour, was assigned to the Lady Margaret as her tempo- 
rary abode, when necessity obliged her to quit the life of retire- 
ment which she had voluntarily chosen at this period. The 
religious zeal which induced seclusion from a court, where her 
dignified conduct had at once elevated her own character and that 
of her sex, was marked by an increase of benevolence and charita- 
ble actions. She supported under her roof twelve poor or afflicted 
persons, whose wounds she would dress with her own hands, and 


supply their wants with the most gentle and tender piety. It was 
her custom to be present at their decease, and she generally attended 
their obsequies, observing, that such scenes taught her how to die. 

‘“‘ Dr, Fisher became a member of her household, and, in con- 
junction with Dr. Hornby, who was chancellor of her court or 
family, directed all things therein, with the austere ceremonial, 
and almost rigid sanctity, belonging to the monastic orders.”’ 

Her exertions in the cause of piety and learning, during these 
latter days of life, were unceasing, and the endowments and bene- 
factions which she gave for these purposes were too numerous to 
be all recounted here; we can only detail a few, At Wimbourne 
Minster, where she erected a magnificent altar-tomb to the me- 
mory of her parents, she augmented a chantry founded by one of 
our early monarchs, and ordained mass to be there daily celebrated 
for the souls of herself, her son, her parents, and her ancestors ; 
and she founded a free-school at Wimbourne, which was after- 
wards extended by Queen Elizabeth, and the title altered from 
“the Lady Margaret’s” to ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Free-school.”’ 





She liberally provided for the instruction of young men of promis- 
| ing talents, though limited means, in her own house, and many 
eminent scholars received their education there. In the eighteenth 
year of her son’s reign, she instituted two perpetual public lectures 
in divinity—one at Cambridge and the other at Oxford, endowing 
each with twenty marks a-year, now equivalent to 1000/. In 1497, 
she founded a chantry in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; and, in 
1503, instituted a perpetual public preaching at Cambridge, with 
a salary of 10/. per annum ; but her chief works, and those in con- 
nexion with which her name is now most generally remembered, 
were the establishment of the colleges of Christ Church and St. 
John’s at Cambridge. 

Dr. Fisher having been elevated to the see of Rochester, was 
soon after elected, in compliment to his benefactress, perpetual 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge ; and it was at his sug- 
gestion that she undertook to complete a hostel, called God’s 
House, begun by her kinsman Henry the Sixth, but left incom- 
plete, owing to the troubles of his turbulent reign. ‘‘ Its recom- 
mencement,’’ says Miss Halsted, ‘‘ was graced by the presence of 
Henry VII., who visited Cambridge for that purpose in the year 
1505, and from whom the countess of Richmond obtained a licence 
to change its name to Christ College. * * * The building 
was completed in 1506, and the bishop of Rochester appointed 
visitor for life by the statutes, in case of the demise of the 
foundress. She lived, however, to witness the completion of her 
noble design, and was enabled personally to superintend its pro- 
gress, as appears from a little incident which has been recorded, 
showing the kindliness of her disposition. Being engaged one day 
in giving directions relative to the college, a student, who had 
fallen into disgrace, was forcibly taken by the superior authorities 
and passed her window, to receive correction.* “ Lente, lente !” she 
exclaimed ; an expostulation more suited to academic ears than an 
intercession in English, and which there is little doubt secured a 
pardon to the young scholar. Her likeness has been preserved in 
the chapel of this college, by an ancient painting on wood ; as have 
also the portraits of her son and other of her kindred, on glass, in 
) the east window of the same building. 

St. John’s College was begun in 1508, but the countess did not 
| live to complete it ; and although her dying request to her nephew 
{ was, that he would forward and perfect the work she had begun, 

yet it was necessary to apply to Rome before he would lend the 
| necessary aid, and it was not completed until 1516. 

Age and infirmity were now rapidly increasing upon the ‘‘ vene- 
rable Margaret.”” She had outlived her husband and the greater 
part of those old and faithful friends who had held fast to her in 
former days, and the death of her son, in April 1508, gave the 
finishing stroke. She survived him only three months. ‘‘ Full of 
faith in her Redeemer, and trust in her God—bemoaning the in- 
firmity of her own nature, but dispensing charity to others, even in 
her dying hour—the countess of Richmond expired at Westminster, 
on the 29th of June, 1509, in the sixty-ninth year of her age ; 
retaining to the last moment of her existence those high resources 
and vigorous powers, that calm resignation and unsubdued forti- 
tude, which can only result from a religious and well-disciplined 
mind—from a conscience devoid of reproach, arising from a well- 
spent and devotional life.’? She was interred in King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, where a superb altar-tomb of black marble, 
inclosed by a grate, and surmounted by her statue, is erected to 
her memory. 

* Corporeal punishment was then, and for a long period subsequent, usval in 
our universities, 
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THE SISTER THERESE.* 
BY H. F. GOULD. 


Tux following little story is drawn, as a fine silver thread, from 
among the many of a sadder and more fearful hue, that make 
up the crimson cord of the history of that bloody period, the 
reign of terror in France. It is given in the writings of a French 
author of veracity, concerning the events of that day, from whom 
it is here rather recounted than translated. 

Among the unfortunate persons who were cast into the prisons 
of Bordeaux, to await their turns at the guillotine, should it please 
those inhuman monsters in the human form, Robespierre, and his 
associates in cruelty, to find them guilty of opposing their designs, 
by standing in their way to rule, was Henri Delorbe, an inhabitant 
of the city, and a young man of birth and fortune. 

In the person of Delorbe, a striking beauty of face and form, 
and a noble bearing and winning grace of deportment, were united 
with a richly-endowed mind, and high-toned virtuous principles. 
The horrors of his situation and impending fate preying on his 
spirits, and the miasma of the prison infusing poison into his frame 
with every breath, proved too much for his physical energies to 
resist. ‘ The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities, but a 
wounded spirit who can bear?” Nature’s forces in the constitu- 
tion of Delorbe, sapped by his accumulated ills, were made for a 
while to succumb. He was brought low in sickness, and thought 
near to death. In this state of prostration and languishment, it 
was permitted him to be removed from his prison cell to the hos- 
pital, where the devout Sisters of Charitylent their truly benevolent 
and christian services, attending on the sick, relieving their wants, 
and closing the eyes of the dying. 

It fell to the lot of Delorbe to have his ministering angel 
appointed in the form of the young sister Therese; a fair, com- 
passionate, self-sacrificing girl, who, having renounced “ the 
world,’’ and the two other persons of that federal head of wicked- 
ness, which, occupying the human heart, is the nucleus of so 
much evil, felt only a single desire to carry out the principles of 
her profession into action, while she watched over the suffering, 
endeavouring to soften their pains, and to keep up the faint and 
flickering flame of life,—or, when it must be so, smoothed the 
pillow of the dying. 

The gentle nun had never heard of the history of Cupid and 
Psyche, and their near alliance; nor, though she owned that she 
had a heart ‘‘ desperately wicked,’’ had she suspected it of having 
a vulnerable spot, where a random arrow from the little, busy 
archer, reaching her unawares, might strike and enter, and bury 
itself beyond the power of extraction. 

The pleasing external of the young stranger had at first won her 
notice and drawn out her sympathy towards him in his suffering 
state. But, as his character disclosed itself, and he recounted to 
her his misfortunes and his fears, compassion completed what a 
tender interest had begun in the bosom that had never suspected 
itself of being susceptible to any but a heavenly love ; while Therese 
resolved to do all within her power to restore him to life and 
health, and then to effect his escape from confinement and peril, if 
the wits of a nun could devise the means. And she had not only 
‘‘ charity, which hopeth all things,” but also ingenuity to ‘‘ seek 
out many inventions.” 

Her faith and works were at length blessed in manifest signs 
that the disease had run to its limits, and was giving way, subdued 
by the superior powers in the constitution of her patient. But 
her own heart had become agitated by a strange uneasiness,—the 
seat of a new malady, which the physicians do not reckon with the 
self-limited diseases, or number among those within the sphere 
of their medical practice; and about which the metaphysical talk 
very clearly and wisely, while they can neither solve its nature, 
calculate its duration, prescribe an antidote, nor resist its attacks. 
Yet, among her most earthly thoughts, Therese admitted not the 





* From “ The Token” for 1840, edited by S, Goodrich, author of “ Peter 
Patiey’s Tales,” “ Fsreside Education,” &c. 








possibility of her ever seeing Delorbe beyond the walls which then 
enclosed them, should he recover, and regain his liberty. She 
only wished that he might go forth to life and liberty, while she 
remained behind, dead to the world, but alive to memory and self- 
denying beneficence,—to think of him ; and, if this were sinful, to 
repent, get absolved, and then go on and sin again. Yet, at the 
same time, like a good little nun, she shuddered at the thought of 
letting her conseciated heart run so far astray, as to fasten its 
heaven-devoted strings on any earthly object. Nor did she let the 
secret of her bosom escape in word, or deed, or look. She kept 
her sentiments to herself, and gave her attentions and her services 
to her duties and her charge. 

Meantime the soft sensibilities of the malade had not been 
deadened or idle under the care of his gentle nurse. ‘‘ Patience,” 
says one student of the human effections, “is the art of hoping.” 
This was confirmed in the diligent endeavours of Therese to re- 
vive the object of her kindness, and to set him free. ‘ Hope,” 
says another, ‘‘ is the dream of a waking man.”’ This also might 
have been pronounced true concerning the invalid, could his 
theughts have been read as they passed unuttered through his 
mind. Strange as it may seem to those who do not understand 
how wildly and perversely the wayward heart will sometimes take 
it upon itself to act independently of the reasoning head, while 
Delorbe was yet uncertain whether he was virtually a beheaded 
man or not, but certain that his benefactress had renounced the 
world and professed herself dead to earthly attachment, his 
heart had warmed as with new vitality beneath her care ; and was 
shooting out its young affections after her, like the roots of an 
air-plant, that grow without ground, and live upon the wind that 
shakes them. But he, too, had learned that ‘‘ a wise man spareth 
his tongue,”’ especially in a case like his (if indeed he ever had 
a predecessor) ; and he kept silence, not allowing an intimation 
of the truth to escape concerning his penchant for the fair 
recluse. 

Therese had now fixed on a time and a way to bring about his 
liberation. He was “ sick and in prison, and she had ministered 
unto him,’’ and now would she “ throw open the prison-goors to 
him that was bound ;”’ not forgetting, that while it was enjoined 
on her to do the one thing, it was also her instruction ‘ not to 
leave the other undone.” But, to do this latter good, it became 
necessary for her to confide her plan to a third person, and to enlist 
his assistance in carrying it out to success. This person, as will 
shortly appear, was the surgeon of the hospital. 

In the trying day, she instructed Delorbe to feign fatal symptoms, 
and then a dying struggle; after which he must sink away as if 
life had departed, a little while before the usual hour for the 
attending physician to make his rounds among the patients. 
Delorbe obeyed ; for he saw that she well knew how to combine 
the wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, while 
he became her docile pupil. He affected a strong paroxysm, suc- 
ceeding languor, and, at last, the sleep that has no dream. As was 
the custom when one had expired, Therese spread the sheet up 
over his face, to signify that he had ceased to breathe ; and there 
he lay like a form of spiritless clay, when the physician entered. 
Supposing that his patient was beyond the need and the reach of 
his skill, he made no further investigation than to ask when he 
died ; and, being told by the nurse how recently his last struggle 
was over, and how he had sunk away, he then passed on to feel 
the pulses of others, that beat, no doubt, more feebly than that of 
the supposed corpse. 

In the evening, Therese pretended that the body of the prisoner 
was demanded for the instruction of the pupils, and had him 
removed into the dissecting-hall. Here the kind surgeon, seeing 
that the subject was under the influence of a more tender and skil- 
ful operator than his own hand and blade, and that the body needed 
to be clothed rather than dismembered, had made provision against 
exposure, and furnished a suit of his own garments, in which the 
pretended dead was hastily habited, and in the disguise passed out 
unsuspected to a place of refuge. joe 

The next day, Therese, being questioned, threw herself upon 
the mercy of her superiors, and confessed the whole truth as to 
her stratagem, with so much’ ¢candour and apparent contrition for 
the offence, and such protestations of the pity that had led her to 
take such a course, that she was forgiven, without penalty. 

Delorbe had enyaged her to meet him once more in his asylum, 
that he might thank her again fos the life she had, in a twofold 
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sense, restored, or saved; and the gentle nun found means and 
inclination to fulfil her promise. Here Delorbe made a full dis- 
closure of his sentiments, and entreated his benefactress to t 
that she would bless the life he owed her, by accepting his hand 
and fortune, and rendering her destiny henceforth inseparable from 
his; and proposed that she should fly with him beyond pursuit, 
where their union might be speedily consummated. 

The pious sister was at first startled,—shocked,—and she shud- 
dered at the thought of breaking her religious vows, and returning 
into the ways of temptation and folly, and the delusions of a wide 
and wicked world. “ For the pearl,” thought she, ‘‘is pure and 
safe from blemish, while locked in its shell, though among the 
monsters of the deep, and the sands, and sea-weeds. But, when 
thrown out among them, how soon must it be ruined by the ele- 
ments, or lost irrecoverably |” Still there was another idea, that 
rose in opposition to this, about the pearl,—a thought that it 
might be brought up to light, and set in gold, and shine in the 
crown of a monarch, whether that monarch were the earthly lord 
of her happiness, or of a wider sphere of dominion—if indeed one’s 
own concerns and sphere do not comprise more, and assume a 
wider influence and higher importance, than all the world beside. 
But still she paused,—while her heart proved a traitor to her in 
the very moment of necessity ; and she could not, for her life, rally 
the arguments of objection, which she thought it was perhaps her 
duty to raise against her lover’s proposal, and a voice within was 
pleading strongly in its favour, A subtle casuist was operatingon 
her wavering soul; and she reasoned, that if it were sinful to 
break her covenant vows and go back to the paths of the world- 
ling, she was already guilty, since the transgression of the heart 
was the very soul of actual transgression; she should never cease 
to regret that she had bound herself to the letter of her vow, when 
in spirit she had broken it, should she let her lover depart with- 
out her; and, since her heart had gone out into the ways of the 
wanderer, hand, foot, and all, might as well go with it. 

Thus the prudent nun deliberated, balanced, and reasoned ; and 
finally, like the young bird, that, having once found the use of its 
wings, returns to the nest no more, she resolved to keep clear of 
the monastic restraints of the sisterhood, and to intrust her fate 
for better, for worse, with him who had rendered a life of seclusion 
irksome. 

They made haste to depart, and passed over into Spain, where 
the nartitor, whose purpose was not to make out a long romantic 
story about a pair of lovers, but rather to record the facts of 
Delorbe’s imprisonment and liberation, and the noble traits of 
female character by which the latter was brought about, simply 
says—they were married. Thus, by legerdemain, he wafts them, 
as on wings, over all the perils, the escapes, the rocks, hills, 
ravines, roses, thorns, hedges, and ditches, that we may suppose 
upon the way, by an airy and short course, straight to the hyme- 
neal altar. There he discreetly takes leave cf them, wisely for- 
bearing to follow them beyond it, to see if the discloistered nun 
proved any more faithful to her latter than her former covenant ; 
or, carrying out her theory touching the sins of heart and life into 
practice, maintained, that, since she was out in a wicked world, 
she might ‘‘ follow the multitude to do evil.’ Yet, from the 
moral elements whose strong mutual attraction had drawn them 
into this sacred union, we judge that neither Therese nor Delorbe 
ever had cause to wish that her first vow had been kept inviolate, 
or that his death in the hospital had been a reality instead of a 
feint. 








PAINTING A SKY. 

[Tue Yollowing amusing sketch is taken from the November 
Number of one of our contemporaries, the Polytechnic Jou~nal, a 
recently-started ‘* Magazine of Science and Art.’’] 

Tr is well known that Raffaelle was no Drawcansir at landscape- 
painting ; a circumstance most probably arising from the entire 
concentration of his mighty powers upon what auctioneers, and 
people who prattle about paint and painters, are pleased to call 
* another style ; ’’ that other ‘‘style’’ by which he became immor- 
talised. S'entr’aider (to help one another), in the titae of 
Raffaelle was not much the fashion in finishing ; if it had been so, 
he perhaps would not have availed himself of it to any great extent; 
but we canvot help wishing that he had employed some acknow- 
ledged worthy of his time to put in his glimpses of landscape, as 
he employed Julio Romano and Giovanni d’Undino to work out 
his ornaments and arabesques in portraits after he had finished the 
heads. Paul Brill painted landscapes in a few pictures of Annibal 


Fiori, or Daniel Seghers, the Jesuit of Antwerp ; but the practice 
is not found to be so general as among the Dutch artists, those 
hob-a-nob fire-side gossips, whose works, even to this day, ars 
redolent of dock tobacco and Danzig biack beer. In the pictures 
of Van der Meulen sometimes Huysmans painted the landscape ; 
and in those of Moucheron we find the work of Adrian Van der 
Velde ; and there are pictures of Poelemburg upon which Breem- 
burg has painted: and Tempeste has done the like in works of 
Rosa di Tivoli. In the landscapes of the amiable Ruysdael, 
Philip Wouvermans frequently put figures, and Berghem animals ; 
and in those of Wynants, Adrian Van der Velde put figures and 
animals ; as also were the works of Van der Heyden often peopled 
by him. Even Rubens has added the caarm of his pencil to the 
works of others ; as, in the Louvre, if we remember aright, may 
be seen a picture by Velvet Breughel, the figures of which are by 
him. Many more instances of this kind might be cited, but these 
will suffice for the present purpose. 

S’entr’aider is not uncommon in the English school, where 
points of departure from an artist’s ordinary habits of work create 
a feeling of diffidence, but it rarely occurs that the two names 
attach to the work. Sometimes the commonest objects create in- 
tense difficulty when an artist is fastidious and jealous of all foreign 
assistance ; for instance, to PAINT A Sky is the halting-point of 
one of our artists, who is in the enjoyment of a certain degree of 
celebrity. This, his foible, became known to us through a mutual 
acquaintance, who, calling one day ct his house, had the door 
opened to him by a female domestic, whose eyes were red with 
weeping :— 

“Ts Mr. at home ?”” 

“ Yes, sir ; but—but—he’s painting a sky, air ;’’ and up went 
the apron to her eyes as she began to whine anew. 

It struck the visitor that something must be ‘ out of joint.’ 
As he was hurrying to the well-known studio, the girl hastily 
exclaimed— 

“ Oh pray—please sir, don’t go up, it’s not safe—he’s painting 
a sky, and he doesn’t see nobody on sky-days.” 

This expostulation had its effect. '‘* Weli, well,” said the other, 
‘if Mr, has given orders not toe be interrupted, make my 
compliments, and say I will call in the evening.” 

The evening came, and the daylight went, and the would-be 
visitor addressed himself again to the painter’s knocker, under the 
impression that there was then certainly not light enough for 
“ painting a sky.” 

The door was opened as before, and the applicant was about, 
unhesitatingly, to proceed to his friend’s studio, when he was again 
encountered by the servant’s deprecating accents. 

‘‘ What! not to be seen yet ?” 

Qh no, sir; master’s skying away like a madman; he’ll be 
the death of us all.’ 

It was ultimately agreed that the visitor should wait a little in a 
lower room, as the artist’s usual hour of relaxation from profes- 
sional employment was already passed. The room into which he 
was shown was immediately below the studio, and he took up a 
book ;. but, from the noise overhead, he found it impossible to 
read. The painter was pacing up and down in precipitate and 
violent action, and from the noise and sound of splinters, heavy 
objects of furniture were undoubtedly smashed; lighter ones 
seemed to be kicked about with the fury und increased power of a 
maniac; the door, too, was slammed with fearful violence, and 
from time to time the shivered glass of the windows fell upon the 
pavement. 

The visitor became alarmed; he was rushing up stairs, when he 
was met by a young child who was wailing and lamenting aloud as 
if he had been severely beaten. © 

‘‘ What can be the reason of all this ?’’? demanded our friend. 

“‘Oh! Pa’s painting a sky—Pa’s painting a sky,” was all, in 
his excessive grief, the boy could utter. While yet condoling 
with the child, another, younger, rushed down stairs with a rapidity 
to endanger its neck ; the cry, as before, ‘* Pa’s painting a sky.” 

The second child was followed by Mrs. ——, who apologised 
for the prevailing confusion. ‘‘ But,’’ added she, ‘this is so 
often the case, when Mr. —— has to paint a sky, that it is my 
most fervent prayer he may never paint another.” 

The tears stood in the good lady’s eyes; and scarcely had she 
finished speaking, when an unlucky dog was hurled from above, 
filling the house with his shrill and piteous howlings ; and, lastly, 
the cat descended with a like precipitation. Our friend, despair- 
ing of meeting the artist in a rational state, now took his hat, his 











Carracci, who, in return, painted for him; and sometimes in the 
works of Domenichino, we may find flowers put in by Mario de 


departure, and a resolution to visit him some other day, when his 
employment was not ‘ painting a sky.” 
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A MOTHER’S LESSONS. 
BY PARK BENJ*MIN. 


Dear mother, when I was a child,— 
Alas ! how many years ago !— 
When I was sportive, gay, and wild, 
And all the word around me smiled, 
And I had never dream’d of woe ; 
The fountain sparkled in the light, 
The moon was beautiful at night, 
As if no heat could parch the one, 
Nor vapour hide the other : 
1 was thy darling little son, 
And thou my darling mother ! 
It seem’d to me, that-all the love 
The earth could hold was less than mine ; 
Fair as an angel from above 
My mother seem’d, and more divine. 
The fountain now gleams not so bright, 
The moon is oftener veil’d from sight ; 
For I have learn'd the sad, sad truth, 
That nothing in the earth or sky 
Can wear, to manhood’s clouded eye, 
The hues it wore in youth ! 


And art thou, too, less dear to me ?— 
Have years cc:isumed my love for thee ? 
Ah, no! the flame is burning still ! 
Though from thy side I’m far away, 

Within my heart the fervent ray 

Has never known a chill. 

How I remember well the time— 

It seems but yesterday !—when thou 

Wouldst, with a mi!d, unruffied brow, 
Bid me put by my childish rhyme, 

And listen to the word of God! 

’T was solemn, and yet sweet, to hear 

Thy voice, impressive, calm, and cicar, 
Read of the land our parents trod. 

My Eden was, with mother, there ! 

But still I long’d the place to view, 
Where, in the midst, surpassing fair, 

The fatal tree of knowledge grew. 
I’ve tasted of the fruit since then, 

And heard the glittering serpent hiss : 

QO! more than all I’ ve dream’d of bliss 
I'd give to be a boy again! 

A simple child—like one of those 

Of whom my mother said to me, 

The Saviour took them on his knee, 
And bade them in his arms repose. 
Alas! I’d yield the greenest crown 

That ever deck’d a poet’s brow, 

And dash the loftiest laurels down, 
To have the same sweet feelings now! 


Dear mother! I may not restore 

My guilel and good more ; 

But I can read the sacred page 

With reverence in my ripen’d age ; 

And, calling all thy words to mind, 

This truth about my memory bind, 
Let good or ill betide, 

The light a mother’s soul imparts 

Will radiate in her children’s hearts, 
Till all is dark beside ! 





Religious Souvenir for 1840. 








WIT AND RBICHES. 


A wealthy person asked the philosopher Sadi, in derision, how it happened 
that men of wit were so frequently seen at the doors of the rich, and that the 
rich were never seen at the doors of men of wit? “It is,” replied Sadi, 
“ because men of wit know the value of riches ; but rich men do not know the 
value of wit.” - 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


Mr. Thomas Fuller, B.D., was said to have a great memory, insomuch that 
he could name in order all the signs-on both sides of the way, from the begin- 
ning of Paternoster-row, at Ave Maria-lane, to the bottom of Cheapside, to 
Stocks Market: (this was when every shop was distinguished by a sign:) and 
he could dictate to five several writers at the same time, on as many different 
subjects. This gentleman making a visit to a committee of sequestrators, 
sitting at Waltham in Essex, they soon fell into a di and dati 
of his great memory ; to which Mr. Fuller replied, ‘“* ’Tis true, gentlemen, that 
fame has given me the report of a memorist, and, if you please, I will give you 
an experiment of it.” They all accepted the motion, told him they should look 
upon it as an obligation, laid aside the business before them, and prayed him to 
begin. “ Gentlemen,” says he, “I will give you an instance of my good memory 
in this particular. Your worships have thought fit to sequester an honest but 
poor cavalier parson, my neighbour, from his living, and committed him to 
prison ; he has a great charge of children, and his circumstances are but indif- 
ferent: if you will please to'release hinf out of prison, and restore him to his 
living, 1 will never forget the kindness while I live.” It 1s said the jest had 
such an influence upon the committee, that they immediately released and 
restored the poor clergyman.— Wanley’s Wonders of the Little World, 





HUMAN PURSUITS. 


Every one would pursue his own interest, if he knew what it was ; and, in 
fatt, every one does pursue it, but the generality totally mistake it. No man 
would pursue riches before happiness, power before quiet, or fame before 
safety, if he knew the true value of each; no man would prefer the transitory 
and worthless enjoyment in this world, tothe permanent and sublime felicity of 
a better, ifhe had aclear prospect of them both ; but we see the former through 
a mist, which always magnifies, and the latter appears to be at so great a dis- 
tance, that we scarce see it at all, and therefore it makes little impression upon 
our senses, and has little influence upon our conduct.—Jenyns, 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE, 


Shortly after the return of the Queen Charlotte to Portsmouth, Lord Howe sent 
for his first lieutenant, Larcom, whom he thus addressed :—“* Mr. Larcom, your 
conduct in the action has been such, that it is necessary that you should leare 
this ship.” Larcom, who was as brave as his admiral, a good officer and 
seaman, was thunderstruck, and with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, ‘* Good God, 
my lord! what have Idone? Why am I to leave the ship? I have done my 
duty to the utmost of my power.” “ Very true, sir,” said Lord Howe, “ but 
leave this ship you must; and | have great pleasure in presenting you with this 
commission as commander, for your conduct on the late occasion !'’—Memoirs 
of Lord Howe, 

BURNING AN IDOL. 


Daniel Isaac, the celebrated Wesleyan preacher, was fond of smoking ; and 
on one occasion an elderly lady entered the room, and seeing him engaged with 
the pipe, lifted up her hands, and exclaimed, as if particularly shocked at the 
sight of so much self-indulgence—“ Ay, Mr. Isaac, you are at your idol again!” 
Looking up at her with one of his quiet yet pleasantly demure expressions of 
feature, he returned, puffing out a cloud of smoke, “ Yes, I am burning it!” 


USEFULNESS. 


How barren a tree is he that lives, and spreads, and cumbers the ground, yet 
leaves no seed nor one good work to generate after him! I know all cannot 
leave alike, yet all may leave something answering their proportion, their kinds. 
Owen Feltham. 

Some men are like musical glasses; to produce their finest tones, you must 
keep them wet.— Coleridge. 


MERCY. 


Mercy is an attribute 
As high as justice ; an essential part 
Of His unbounded goodness, whose divine 
Impression, form, and image, man should bear : 
And (methinks) man should love to imitate 
His mercy ;* since the only countenance 
Of justice were destruction, if the sweet 
And loving favour of his mercy did 
Not mediate between it and our weakness, 

Cyril Tourneur. 


A CURE FOR THE GOUT. 


Count Piper (we are assured), like myself, was once a martyr to the gout. 
He said he cured his by taking, in bed, every morning, a very strong extract of 
coffee, with an equal quantity of rum—about a quarter of a pint of each—for 
thirty successive days. The first week it p d violent headache and fever, 
which terminated after that periéd in most excessive perspiration. This 
remedy left him weak, but cured him. He has had no return of the disorder 
for nine years, and now trusts to exercise and diet for good health and freedom 
from the distressing malady, which, like the hache, excruciating as it is, 
nobody pities.—Standish's Notices of the Northern Capitals, 
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